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precuRor of Hymns Aneienl and .Modern, and 
contributed several hymns, especia.']y rhobt v/r 
Rogation days, for tht ser.ic; r- Yi--'-; Mi-r^- 
mony, and a ver\' grar.d cr.t :-.r 'jr.-t hir^v. -.f V- 
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Hymns Ancient and Midi^z- 
MX this time ht wa.; th; ;T..Tjt •.'.'..-■■j^ -- i.-.T 
assistant to many enEig^; .t: -,* ,•-.- v--.- -- 
church defence, amcrig -Aror: -av -.1- ■-,--r ■.-•r 
Dr. Pusey, Bishop AleKaTiC-r I--rvr, '/ i-r" - 
Bishop Walter Hamilto:; m* 5*-:v.'^-. -irft r.T 
W. J. Butler of Wanuge 'liar. -A ;..v.-. • -,.-■_ 
Canon Liddon. To them HunV-. '•" cxrt^'. \ ■-. , 
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Bishop Robert Gray of Cicir-'.-v-. -..--. 
great Bishop George A'^-K_t Vjv - ^ — - 
warmly welcomed there on ths:.- 1 ru-.; -.-, ,-,- - , - - 
and the young son of «= '.siffi-frjs-.T.r.-f^ 
Richardson Selwyn, whei: '^er. i- ,-_-=■ ^ • - 
education, often happlv Kser- ;a.— -.r - - - -., 
there. No doubt this had i y:ar» • - ■"--,■■. 
tion for his future work ir. Wi;;i:«Ms - - . , . .^ . 
h da; -.rv.^- -■■■ ,:..■■ ■.. 

ftceer. F.r-s v ■-- -,.■-- 
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to hear the wisdom of the Saint ; and last of all, 
the friend and partner of his earlier work, the 
sharer in the revival of the Church from her torpid 
repose, John Henry Newman, who met Dr. 
Pusey there for one last day, fulfilling the words 
written long before — 

Yet deem not on such parting sad 
Shall dawn no welcome dear and glad. 

But neither of these two last visits took place till 
after the changes of old age had begun at Hursley. 
The first great sorrow came in the death of 
Elisabeth, the wise, gentle, and quiet invalid sister 
who had been always part of Mr. Keble's life, 
and seemed, above all, to diffuse about her an 
atmosphere of peace and holiness. After a gradual, 
almost imperceptible decay, she sank to sleep on 
the 7th of August i860. Mrs. Keble's always 
frail health began to fail more and more, so that 
winters in a warmer climate became necessary. 
Dawlish, Penzance, and Torquay were resorted to 
in successive winters, and Mr. Keble began to 
revolve the question whether it might not become 
his duty to resign the living, where, to his own 
humble apprehension, all his best eflForts had failed 
to raise the people to his own standard of religion. 
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However, this was averted, and he was still at his 
post when, on the night of St. Andrew's Day, the 
30th of November 1864, as he was sitting up 
writing to Dean Stanley on a passage of which he 
disapproved in the History of the Jewish Churchy 
the hand of warning touched him with a slight stroke 
of paralysis. With complete rest at Torquay and 
Penzance during the winter, he recovered to a 
considerable degree, and came home to resume 
many of his usual habits, but Mrs. Keble's sufFering 
from spasmodic asthma had become very frequent, 
and it became necessary, early in the autumn, to 
remove to Bournemouth. 

There they remained, she gradually sinking, 
and only distressed at the thought of his being 
left; he bearing up in silent resignation and 
prayer till, on the 22nd of March, a mistake in 
using a cold instead of a hot bath brought on a 
shock, and in four days more, on Maundy-Thursday 
the 29th of March 1866, the voice of Hursley 
and Otterbourne was, " Thy master is taken from 
thy head to-day." It was granted to her to be at 
rest concerning him before she followed, six weeks 
later, on the nth of May, to the double grave. 

It was on a beautiful day, with the celandines 
shining like stars on the bank, that we laid him in 
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his grave, a concourse of sorrowing friends being 
present, who could look to him as having wakened 
and cherished their best aspirations ; and those who 
had come under his personal influence feeling that 
a loved father had been taken away. It was on 
that day that Alexander Forbes, Bishop of Brechin, 
Dr. Pusey, Dean Hook, Sir William Heathcote, 
Dean Butler, and others, decided that the most 
fitting memorial would be the building of the 
College at Oxford which bears his name, and is 
pledged to Church principles, and to a scale of 
expenses not beyond the reach of less wealthy 
students. A monument was in due time raised 
above the graves, designed by Mr. Butterfield — 
Mr. Keble's in red granite, Mrs. Keble's in Derby- 
shire marble. 

The place in the chancel where the coflin of 
John Keble, priest of the parish, had been placed 
before the morning's Celebration, was marked by a 
brass cross given by the parishioners, who more 
and more felt that they had had among them a 
saint of God, and can hardly fail to think of him 
when they sing, " O ye holy and humble men of 
heart, bless ye the Lord, praise Him and magnify 
Him for ever." 



CHAPTER XIII 



LATER CHANGES 



In the October of 1853, the Rev. Robert F. 
Wilson having resigned the curacy of Ampfield, 
he was replaced by the Rev. John Frewen 
Moor, who on 12th January of the next year 
became perpetual curate and by and by vicar. 

Improvements in the church advanced in his 
time. The stained glass of the east and west 
windows of the church were given by Sir William 
and Lady Heathcote, the south-east window is a 
memorial of Mr. Keble, the other south windows 
of Mr. Moor's three sons, one of whom was 
drowned while preparing for mission work in 
Newfoundland, and another died on his return 
from what was truly a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land. 

On Mr. Keble's death, the Rev. James Gavin 
Young, brother to the much beloved curate, 
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the Rev. Peter Young, was presented to the living 
of Hursley. 

In 1 87 1 the Rev. William Bigg Wither, after 
thirty-five years' diligent work in the parish, de- 
cided on accepting the rectory of Hardwicke in 
Buckinghamshire. Great improvements had taken 
place in his time, and he was greatly beloved by 
his flock, from whom, for nearly forty years, he had 
never been absent for a single Sunday, and during 
all that time had given them the privilege of daily 
matins and evensong. 

As he never liked the acceptance of testimonials, 
it was resolved that, in memory of his long services, 
a new girls' school should be built, the old one 
having become quite insuflicient, and with it a 
master's house with a tower to contain a village 
clock, which was given out of the savings of Mrs. 
Smith and her sister and brother Miss and Mr. Pink, 
a kind old thatcher, who will long be remembered. 

In that year, 1869, Bishop Sumner resigned the 
see of Winchester, and for three years the diocese 
had the benefit of the great powers and eloquence 
of Bishop Samuel Wilberforce, whose Confirmation 
addresses at each of the churches will be remembered 
for life by his candidates. 

The Rev. Walter Francis Elgie became Mr. 
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Young's curate at Otterbourne, and in 1875 
the first vicar thereof, Sir William Heathcote 
having arranged the means of undoing Bishop 
Pontissara's injustice. This was rendered practic- 
able by the liberality of Mrs. William Gibbs, who 
purchased the advowson of Otterbourne for a sum 
that Sir William applied to the endowment of 
Hursley, so as to compensate for the loss of the 
tithes of Otterbourne. 

By this time a considerable industry had grown 
up at Allbrook with a saw mill and brick making, 
and the inhabitants, with a little assistance, erected 
a mission chapel and school. There the kind and 
excellent Rowland Jones Bateman, Esquire, ot the 
Grange, gave hearty assistance as a teacher, and 
latterly as a licensed reader, being thus appointed 
by Bishop Edward Harold Browne, who succeeded 
to the See of Winchester on the sudden death of 
Bishop Wilberforce. 

He came to reconsecrate Otterbourne Church, 
when an apse had been added to the choir, and 
several other alterations made, with the view of 
rendering it more suitable for devout worship than 
knowledge or means had made practicable when the 
church was built ; and other alterations have since 
been made in the same direction. 
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The kindly and open-hearted Squire of Cran- 
bury, Thomas Chamberlayne, Esq., died on October 
1876, being succeeded by his son Tanker- 
ville Chamberlayne, Esq. ; and Brambridge, after 
descending from the Smythes to a niece, the 
Honourable Mrs. Craven, whose son sold it, has 
since several times changed owners. 

On the 25th February 1881, Otterbourne lost 
the first vicar, Mr. Elgie, and the Rev. Henry 
Walter Brock was presented to the vicarage, when 
many improvements were further carried on. 

But change and decay mark every generation 
in turn, and there is little else to record. The 
joyous genial days at Hursley Park had passed 
away, and the days of agricultural depression had 
set in, causing much trouble and anxiety, with 
alterations met with simple bravery and cheerful- 
ness, according with the character that could bear 
adversity as nobly as prosperity. 

The Rev. Thomas Mozley, in the some- 
what discursive reminiscences of his latter years, 
declares that long before, he had seen one of Mr. 
Keble's curates in tears at the possibility of the 
repeal of the Corn -Laws causing Sir William 
Heathcote to put down one of his equipages. 
None of the curates could recollect the occasion. 
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and certainly they lived to see what might have 
been more deplored, for at the end of Sir William's 
life there were actually only two little ponies in 
his stables. 

Though never a very strong man, he preserved 
all his powers and his kind interest and thorough 
attention to whatever was brought before him 
until the end came, as to " a shock of corn in full 
season," and he was taken to his rest on the 17th 
of August 1 8 8 1 , leaving to all who knew him the 
precious recollection of emphatically " a just man " 
serving God in his generation. 

That simple walking funeral, devoid of all 
pomp or show, but attended by at least 130 
friends, did indeed show the esteem in which he 
was held as the moving spring of all the best 
undertakings for many years in the county ; and 
may Hursley never forget that she is, as it were, 
consecrated by having been the home of two such 
men as John Keble and William Heathcote. 

Still there are changes to record : Julian Bargus 
Yonge, after long inactivity from broken health, 
sold the property at Otterbourne to Major Robert 
Scarlett, and removed to London, where he died a 
few days later, in October 1891. 

In 1892 Mr. Brock was invited to return to 
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his house in Guernsey to become rector of the 
parish of St. Pierre au Bois in succession to his 
father and grandfather, and the Rev. Henry 
Albany Bowles became vicar of Otterbourne. 

Other changes had in the meantime taken 
place. The Hursley estate, including not only 
the Manor of Merdon but recent purchases, had 
become much encumbered from the inevitable 
consequences of agricultural depression, and after 
the provision for the family had been made, of 
whom there were ten survivors besides Lady 
Heathcote, it proved that the only way of clearing 
off the various liabilities was to sell. 

Lady Heathcote gave up her right to a life 
residence at Hursley Park, and after 170 years 
of possession, during which the family had well 
merited general affection and esteem, they re- 
signed themselves to the sale of the greater part 
of the property. The Park, the advowson of 
the living, and the greater part of the parish, were 
bought by Joseph Baxendale, Esq., in 1888. 

The more distant portions were more gradually 
disposed of, and recently the ground of Cranbury 
Common and Hiltingbury has risen in value from 
brick -making industries, and the convenience of 
Chandler's (or Chaloner's) Ford Station, and a 
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large and rising colony, on the confines of five 
parishes, Otterbourne, North Stoneham, Ampfield, 
Hursley, and Baddesley. A school chapel was 
raised, but soon proved insufficient, and there is 
now a church. The place has been formed into 
a separate parish, Otterbourne resigning the 
hamlet of Fryern Hill ; Ampfield, part of Fryern 
Hill and numerous houses built among the planta- 
tions of Cuckoo Bushes and Cranbury Common ; 
and Stoneham, many houses placed among the 
trees of the former Fleming property. 

And another change took place, Mr. Frewen 
Moor, from increasing age and loss of eyesight, 
resigned the pastoral charge he had so carefully 
and affectionately fulfilled for forty -four years, 
and was succeeded by the Rev. Vere Awdry. 

RECTORS AND VICARS OF HURSLEY. 

John de Raleghe, Rector d. 1279 

Paganus de Lyskeret, Rector 1 280 — 1 296 

John de Sta. Fide, Vicar 

Hugo de Welewyck, Rector 1296 — 1348 

Henry de Lyskeret, Vicar 

Roger de la Vere, Vicar 

William de Fferlee, Vicar 1348 — 1363 

William de Middleton, Vicar 1363 — 1392 

John Cove „ 1392 — 141 2 
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CHAPTER XIV 



A SURVEY 



It may be best to conclude with a sketch of the 
present appearance of the parishes (in 1898). 

To begin at the west, where the border is on 
Romsey, Michelmersh and Farley, the Romsey 
road, formerly the direct road from Winchester to 
Salisbury, running through it, beside Ampfield 
Church and village. This is high ground, and 
Ampfield Wood extends along it to the borders of 
Hursley Park. It is chiefly of oak, fir, and beech, 
and on the southern side are the fine arcades of 
beechwood that Mr. Keble used to call Hursley 
Cathedral. From one point in the wood long 
sight can distinguish a sort of needle which is the 
spire of Salisbury Cathedral. The wood is very 
old, probably primeval, as it is guarded in the 
oldest notices of the Manor of Merdon, and it 
contains a flora of its own, in which may be 
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mentioned that rare and beautiful Meliitis Melissth- 
phyllum^ bastard balm, like a purple and white 
archangel. The bilberry is plentiful there and 
all along the beautiful park-like road to Romsey 
and Salisbury. The church, raised above the way- 
side fountain, and the churchyard full of very 
beautiful varieties of pine, still nestles into the 
wood, and there is a charming view over the open 
country towards the south. 

Farley Chamberlayne, which joins the wood on 
the other side, rising much higher, has a monu- 
ment viewed from all the country round, erected 
by one of the St. John family to a horse which 
leapt down with him into a chalk-pit of considerable 
depth, and so alighted that neither horse nor man 
was hurt, and the horse won the cup at the races 
the year after, under the name of Beware Chalk-Pit. 
Parnholt wood, that clothes one side of the mount, 
is beloved by botanists for possessing tracts of lily 
of the valley, Convallaria majaliSy and likewise 
Paris quadrifolia^ a great rarity. The mount 
itself is bare chalk down,^ but has a wonderful view 
over the whole undulating country — to the south- 
ward the beginning of forest land, and to the 

^ Robin Hood's butt, no doubt used for archery practice, 
lay on this down, called Rough Borrow. 
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south-east, where the beechwoods of South Lynch 
begin to creep up the rapid slope of chalk, there is 
delightful hunting ground ; for bee orchis {Ophrys 
apiferd) swarm ; careful search may discover the 
brown velvet blue-eyed fly, Ophrys muscifera^ the 
quaint man and dwarf ovq\\\% can be found ; butter- 
fly or honey-suckle orchis, Habenaria^ as we are 
constrained to term it, is frequent ; and where the 
beech-trees begin there are those curious parasites 
which are the only plants they tolerate, the Listera 
Nidus -avisy birds' -nest orchis, the Monotropa 
HypopitySy or yellow birds' -nest, the beautiful 
lily-like Epipaciis Grandiflora ; while helleborine 
and the curious and capricious tooth-wort, Spir^a 
Filipendula or drop-wort, Gentiana Amarellay and 
other distinctive chalk-down plants are found. 

On the southern side of Ampfield lies the 
parish of North Baddesley, which preserves the 
curious old Hampshire village church with a 
timber bell turret. This side is where there once 
stood a Gospel oak, marking the place where the 
Gospel was read, when the bounds of the Manor 
of Merdon were trod at Rogation-tide. The whole 
tract is an extension of the New Forest land, almost 
all heather and bog, undulating and, in the drier 
spots, growing bushes of the glistening holly. It 
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is forest scenery without the trees, excepting the 
plantations of fir made by a former generation, 
but presenting grand golden fields of gorse in the 
spring, and of red and purple heather in early 
autumn ; and whereas the northern side of Hursley 
gives the distinctive flora of dry chalk, here we have 
the growth of the black peaty bog, the great broom- 
rape, brown and leafless, growing on the roots of the 
gorse ; the curious dodder spreading a tangled red 
skein of thread over it gemmed with little round 
white balls, the rare marsh cinquefoil, the brilliant 
yellow asphodel, the delicate, exquisite, bog pim- 
pernel, the blue skull-cap, the two weird and curious 
sun-dews, and even in former times the beautiful 
dark blue Gentiana Pneumonanthey as well as the 
two pinguiculas — VulgariSy like a violet, and the 
rarer Lusitanica. 

But alas ! the giant called " High Farming" is an 
enemy to the botanists, and had starved out many 
of the choicest of these, even before the building 
of villas at Chandler's Ford put a total end to most 
of them. 

Hursley Park touches on one side the forest 
land of Ampfield Wood, and on the other the 
chalk of the South Downs, and it shows its length 
of having been reclaimed in the well-kept trees 
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with their straight lines finishing their foliage 
beneath, due to the feeding of deer and cattle. Its 
chief beauty is when the thorns are like masses of 
snow. Moreover, there grows up from the moat 
at Merdon, over the back of the remains of the 
gateway, a traveller's joy with an enormous trunk 
that must be of many years' duration. Merdon 
Castle is just where the chalk begins, and from 
thence, running down to the house itself, there is a 
broad level space of deer park clear of trees, and 
making a fit setting to the early Georgian red brick 
house with the gardens on the other side, contain- 
ing several fine old lime-trees. On all the sides, 
except towards Ampfield, the ground falls away, 
and the village of well-kept, picturesque cottages lies 
in the valley beneath the park, the tall white spire 
of the church making a beautiful object looking 
along the walnut avenue leading from the gardens. 

The lime-trees enclose the church on three 
sides most fitly, except in the eyes of an old 
woman, some sixty years ago, who objected to 
worshipping in a grove. 

At a short distance eastward of the churchyard 
begin the two roads, both leading to Otterbourne ; 
the northern one, part of which still bears the 
name of King's Lane, is said to have been the 
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way taken by Purkis's cart when bringing William 
Rufus's bcxiy to Winchester. 

The southern road, which is part of the 
Romsey and Southampton highway, soon rises 
into the height of Ladwell Hill, fields with very 
fine elms bordering it on the west, and the copse 
of Mr. Keble's petition on the east. At the gate 
of the wood is a patch of the rare Geranium 
Phaum^ the dusky crane's-bill, but whether wild, 
or a stray from a disused garden, is doubtful. 

After another dip, the road to Otterbourne 
leaves the main one, and skirts Cranbury Park, 
and has on the opposite side the once open 
country, since planted first with trees and later 
with houses, leading to Chandler's Ford. The 
very pretty and uncommon Linaria repens^ a 
toad flax, white and striped with purple, is a 
speciality that it is hoped may not be smothered 
with houses and gardens. A lane, called even 
in 1588 Mallibar, runs southward over the heath, 
and emerges into the Southampton road. It is 
a grand place for heath, ferns, and broom-rape, 
with daflfbdils in a field at the end. There are 
remains of a farm-yard and orchard, once apparently 
rented by Mr. Coram of Cranbury. 

Cranbury Park is on a hill, intersected by 
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various springs, and where the peaty ground soon 
gives way to gravel. The house, a large red 
brick one, built round a court, so that it looks low 
in proportion to its width, is on the level ground 
at the top, flat as it fronts to the south, but in the 
rear descending rapidly. In fact, on that side 
the grounds have the air of cresting the hill, and 
there is a group of exceedingly tall pine-trees 
which are a land -mark of the country on all 
sides, though the tallest of them was blown down 
a few years ago. Near them is one of the old- 
fashioned orangeries, with a great deal of wall 
and very little glass, and near it stands the sun- 
dial of Newtonian fame. 

From the ridge where the pines stand the 
ground descends through very steep fields belong- 
ing to the Home Farm at Longmore to King's 
Lane, where Hursley parish touches upon 
Compton, at the hamlet of Silkstede, which is 
reported to have been a priory, and has a fine 
old barn and a dell in the orchard full of snow- 
drops. No mention of it is in Dugdale's 
Monasticofiy and it was probably only a grange; 
but it still owns some very fine old trees, the 
bordering copses are full of violets, and the rare 
Lathyrus Nissolia has been found there. 
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Returning to the open park in front of 
Cranbury, there occurs that fitfully blooming plant, 
lady's - tresses — Neottia Spiralis autumnalis — 
and a profusion of brown-winged orchis and cow- 
slips. All the slopes are covered with copsewood, 
much of it oak, the tints of which are lovely 
shades of green in spring and golden -brown in 
early autumn. The whole is a place remark- 
able for masses of blossom. There are giant 
garlands of white wild cherry above in spring, 
and equally white anemone below ; by and by 
an acre of primroses growing close together, not 
large, but wonderfully thick, a golden river of 
king-cup between banks of dog's mercury, later 
on whole glades of wild hyacinth, producing a 
curious effect of blue beneath the budding yellow 
green of the young birches with silver stems. 
Sheets of the scarlet sorrel by and by appear, and 
foxgloves of all sizes troop in the woods, and 
are succeeded by the rose bay willow herb, and 
lastly come perfect clouds of the little devils'-bit 
scabious. Ferns adorn the watery glens, and 
bracken spreads on the undulating ground in wild 
beauty of form, here and there enhanced by a 
bright faded tint of gold. 

At the bottom of the hill, close to Otterbourne 
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Church, the gravel has given place to day. On 
the side of the hill, a rough hedge divides the 
private ground of the copse from Otterbourne 
Common and Hill, which is crossed by the old 
high road from London to Southampton, the very 
steep hill having had a cutting made through it. 
The Cranbury side of the road has the village 
cricket ground on it, though burrowed under by the 
concentric brick-work circles of the Southampton 
Company's water works, which are entered by a 
little staircase tower, cemented over so as to be 
rather ornamental than otherwise. Beside it, there 
is a beautiful view of a delightful home landscape ; 
stretching out on the south lie woods and low 
hills to the gleam of Southampton Water, the smoke 
of the steamers, and even the gray hills of the Isle of 
Wight. On the other side, beyond the rich water 
meadows of the Itchen valley, may be seen the 
woods of Colden Common rising into Concord Hill, 
and beyond them the view is closed by the broken 
outline of Longwood Warren. While more to the 
north there is visible the round smooth outline of 
" the beech-crowned steep " of St. Catherine's Hill. 
It is a charming prospect, especially on a day of 
sunshine and clouds, making shadows chase one 
another over the distance. Nor, except for a white 

M 
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thatched cottage and an extensive gravel-pit by the 
road, have the native charms of the hill been much 
disturbed ; and gorse, heather, and honeysuckle 
flourish till, where the clay begins, there is a grassy 
slope bearing a few elms and horse-chestnuts. 
Perhaps loaded waggons drop some of their seeds, 
for on those cuttings through the gravel on the 
road-side have sprung up the dainty little yellow 
stonecrop, Sedum acre^ and the Stork's bill, Erodium 
moschatum. These are plentifully spread over 
the cutting ; but the Trifolium arvense^ which came 
for a few years, seems to have vanished again. 

On the eastern side of the road lies the 
village green. The old cottages used to stand 
round in an irregular amphitheatre, some with 
poplars before them, and the name of Maypole- 
field (now allotments) testifies to there having 
been sports there before the memory of the pre- 
sent man. The arrangements have been broken 
by modern building, but " right of common " 
still protects the green expanse for donkeys and 
children, including the more youthful cricketers, 
not yet promoted to matches. 

From the top of the hill extends a large 
space of woodland known as Otterbourne Park. 
The higher part is full of a growth of beautiful 
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ling, in delicate purple spikes, almost as tall as 
the hazel and mountain ash are allowed to grow. 
On summer evenings it is a place in which to 
hear the nightingale, and later to see the glow- 
worm, and listen to the purring of the nightjar. 
It is a very ancient wood, part of the original 
grant of St. Magdalen College, and bears plenty 
of the yellow cow -wheat which Kingsley holds 
as the mark of primeval waste -land ; but it is 
not exceptional in its other plants, except that 
a spring, half-way down, has the rare Viola 
palustris around it. The whole tract remained 
untouched till a pleasant residence called the 
Grange was taken out of it to the south, at a 
ground rent, by Rowland Jones Bateman, Esq., 
whose beneficent kindness and excellent religious 
influence told on all the neighbourhood, and 
especially on the hamlet of Allbrook, till his death 
in 1897. 

The parish here borders on Bishopstoke, and 
the Grange commands a pleasant view over the 
water meadows, and up the opposite Bishof)- 
stoke Hill. Otterbourne Park reaches down to 
where the meadows begin along the course of 
the Itchen. 

In these meadows, the will -of- the -wisp has 
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undoubtedly been seen, as well as in a wet field 
in the central part of the parish ; but it is a 
disappointing phenomenon — nothing but a misty, 
pale bluish light, rather like the reality of a 
comet's tail, and if " he " was by " Friar*s 
Lantern led,*' "he" must have had a strong 
imagination. 

Probably drainage, sawmills, and brick-making 
have exorcised Jack-o'-Lantern, for Allbrook, from 
a hamlet of four cottages, has grown up into a 
considerable village, with a school -chapel of its 
own, and a large population. The two farms 
called Hams and Boyatt border it on the southern 
or Bishopstoke side, and on the northern it extends 
to Highbridge (apparently so called from the 
lowness of the bridge), where is another small 
hamlet, half Otterbourne half Twyford ; and there 
was for many years a Roman Catholic chapel 
attached to a large cottage, and distinguished by a 
cross. It was endowed, but nearly all the flock 
having faded away, the endowment was trans- 
ferred to Eastleigh, and it is now inhabited by a 
market gardener with numerous glass houses. 

It is the real Itchen that is crossed at 
Highbridge. The canal goes through Allbrook, 
but both serve the purpose of irrigation, and a 
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network of ditches crosses the meadows. Both 
river and canal, too, are excellent for fishermen, 
who in the season can find 

here and there a lusty trout, 
And here and there a grayling 

in the clear stream, which now and then an otter 
inhabits, soon to serve as sport for his many enemies. 

Smooth and level, the river is still an unfailing 
source of enjoyment in the walks along the 
towing path, when moor -hens are swimming, 
and dipping on a glimpse of the spectator ; when 
fish are rising, or sometimes taking a sudden 
"header" into the air and going down with a 
splash ; when the water-vole rushes for his hole 
with head just above the water ; when a blue 
flash of kingfisher darts by, and the deep blue 
or green dragon-flies sit on the sedges, or perhaps 
a tiny May-fly sits on a rail to shake oflF its last 
garment, and come forth a snow-white fairy thing 
with three long whisks at the tail. 

The real Itchen is the boundary, and beyond 
lies Brambridge. But on coming to the bridge 
over the canal, the road leads westward, towards 
Otterbourne Hill. First it skirts a stream, a 
tributary to the Itchen, and goes between meadows 
till the old church is reached, now only a chancel 
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in the midst of old headstones, and still bordered 
with trees on the bank between it and the stream. 
There are square brick monuments covered with 
stone slabs. In the interstices there used to be a 
great deal of Adiantum nigrum — black maiden- 
hair, but it has disappeared. 

The flowers are quite diflferent from those of 
the peaty marshes on the opposite side of the 
district, belonging to an alluvial soil, washed down 
from the chalk hills. The great reed-mace adorns 
the Itchen, and going along the disused towing 
path of the canal there is to be found abundance 
of the black and golden spikes of the sedge, and 
the curious balls of the bur-reed, very like the 
horrid German weapon called a morning star. 
Also meadow-sweet, meadow-rue, and comfrey of 
every shade of purple, the water avens and forget- 
me-not, also that loveliest plant the bog-bean, 
with trefoil leaves and feathery blossoms. Orchis 
latifolia is in plenty, and also Orchis incarnalay 
sometimes called the Romsey orchis. Of late 
years the mimulus has gilded the bank of one of 
the ditches. Is it compensation for the Pinguicula 
vulgariSy which has been drained away, or the 
mountain pink at Highbridge, which I suspect 
some gardener of appropriating ? Higher up the 
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course of the river, Orchis conopseay long-spurred 
and very sweet, the compact Orchis pyramidalis^ 
and the rare Epipactis palustris are to be found, 
as well as Campanula Glomerata^ and crow garlic, in 
an old chalk-pit nearly destroyed by the railway 
and the water works. 

Otterbourne Farm bounds the churchyard on the 
west side, and below, on either side of a low bridge, 
stand two fine yew trees where boys in the old church 
days used to climb and devour the waxen berries 
with impunity. Meadows lie on each side the road, 
and on the left is a short lane, leading up to the old 
manor house, the Moat-house but it is no longer 
even a farm-house — the moat is choked with mud 
and reeds, and only grows fine forget-me-nots, 
and the curious panel picture of a battle, apparently 
between Turks and Austrians, has been removed. 
The fields beyond, bordering on Otterbourne Park, 
are the best for cowslips in the parish. 

Returning into the road, whose proper name is 
Kiln Lane, the way leads between two fields, oddly 
enough called Courtiers, rising a little, and with a 
view of Otterbourne Hill, the east side of which, 
below the slope of Otterbourne Park, has been laid 
out in allotments for more than fifty years, at first 
by Mr. Yonge, though it has now been taken in 
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hand by the Parish Council, and it makes a pleasant 
picture of stripes of various shades of green and 
brown with people working in them. The hedge 
sweeps round in a curve, leaving a space where 
stands the Pound, still sometimes used for straying 
cattle. The Stocks were once there, but never 
used in the memory of man. 

The valley is of clay, strong yellow clay favour- 
able to oaks, though too many have been cut down, 
whenever they came to a good size in the hedges ; 
but in the grounds of Otterbourne House, where 
they have been undisturbed for at least eighty 
years, there are a number of very handsome well- 
grown trees ; and near them is Dell Copse, dug out 
for the bricks for the " King's House," and the 
home of countless daffodils. Half way up the hill 
is a small spring, where the water rises so as to 
make little jets of sand. It flows down in a gutter 
to the green at the opening of Kiln Lane, around 
the Pound, and here spreads into a pool, called the 
Dip Hole, the resort of cows from the common, 
and long of village women, as the blue gait below 
the yellow clay never affords good water, but this 
has been remedied by water works. 

At this spot Kiln Lane opens into the high- 
road, and there is a broad space of green at nearly 
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the bottom of the hill, before the main body of 
the village begins. Every line in the place is a 
curve — hedges, roads, gardens and all, and this 
gives the view a peculiar grace, so that one of the 
old men used to say he knew not where to find a 
better or prettier view than looking down into 
the village from the hill, and on far beyond to 
Owslebury, Crowd Hill, and Longwood Warren, 
a lovely home view. 

The church stands on the hillside just where 
the upward road to Cranbury begins to branch off. 
The churchyard is full of crosses, a large granite 
cross in memory of John Keble as rector in the 
midst, and there is a splendid Wellingtonia, or 
more properly a Sequoia, now about fifty years 
old, and overtopping the bell-turret. And the 
outside space on this side is scattered with horse 
chestnuts and elms. 

Below are the schools, and the irregular curv- 
ing street of houses, thatched, tiled, or slated, in 
gardens or close to the road. Here stands Otter- 
bourne House, and, after two large fields, more 
cottages, and the vicarage, like the schools, with 
the fancy brick chimneys moulded at Hursley. 

Not far beyond, the little stream that had crossed 
the meadows from the church is spanned by another 
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bridge, belonging to the high-road from Win- 
chester. Thence may be seen the source of the 
stream, in Pool Hole, said to be fed from Merdon 
well, and now forced to spread into a bed of water- 
cresses. 

And here b^ins Compton, Silkstede is in sight, 
and the round of the parishes is completed with 
King's Lane, turning to the west from the high 
road to Winchester. 



CHAPTER XV 



WORDS AND PHRASES 



Before entirely quitting the parish, a few of the 
older words and forms of expression may be re- 
corded, chiefly as remembered from the older 
generation, for " the schoolmaster " and the influx 
of new inhabitants have changed much that was 
characteristic of the genuine West Saxon. Nor, 
indeed, was there any very pronounced dialect, 
like a separate language. The speech is slow, and 
with a tendency to make o like aa^ as Titus Oates 
does in Peveril of the Peak. An Otterbourne 
man going into Devonshire was told, "My son, 
you speak French." No one ever showed the 
true Hampshire south-country speech and turn of 
expression so well as Lady Verney in her Lettice 
Lisiey and she has truly Hampshire characters too, 
such as could once easily be matched in these 
villages. 
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The words and phrases here set down are only 
what can be vouched for by those who have 
grown up to them : — 

Words 

Caddie^ untidy condition. 

"In he comes when I'm all of a caddie." 
To stabbUj to walk about aimlessly, or in the wet. 
" Now, Miss, don't you come stabbling in and out 
when I am scouring." 

Or, 
" I can't come stabbling down that there dirty lane, 
or I should be all of a muck." 
IVanty mole. 

Chiselhohy woodlousc ; also called a cud - worm, and, 
rolled in a pill, put down the throat of a cow to promote 
the restoration of her cud, which she was supposed to 
have lost. 

Gowky cuckoo. 

FuzZ'BuzZj traveller's joy. 

Palmer J caterpillar. 

Dish-was heKy water- wag tail. 

ChinJtj chaffinch. 

Long-tailed caper^ long-tailed tit. 

Tajilj green woodpecker. 

" The yaffil laughed loud." — See Peacock at Home, 
Smellfox^ anemone. 
Dead merC s fingers^ orchis. 
Granny* s night-cap^ water avens. 
"JacoVs ladder^ Solomon's seal. 
Lady*s slipper^ Prunella vulgaris. 
Poppy^ foxglove. 
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To routUy to rummage (like a pig in straw). 

To terrify y to worry or disturb. 
" Poor old man, the children did terrify him so, he 
is gone into the Union." 

IVind'listj white streak of faint cloud across a blue 
sky, showing the direction of the wind. 

Shuffler^ man employed about a farmyard. 

Randy gOj uproar. 

, '' I could not sleep for that there randy go they was 
making." 

Pooky a haycock. 

y/// of a pummy^ all of a moultery because it was so very 
brow J describing the condition of a tree, which shattered 
as it fell because it was brow, i.e. brittle. 

Leery empty, generally said of hunger. — See German. 

Hullsy chafF. The chafF of oats ; used to be in favour 
for stuffing mattresses. 

Hefty Weight. 

To hucky to push or pull out. Scotch (howk). 

Stooky the foundation of a bee hive. 

Pe-arty bright, lively, the original word bearht for 
both bright and pert. 

Loo (or lee)y sheltered. 

Steady^ slow. 
" She is so steady I can't do nothing with her." 

Kickety^ said of a one-sided wheel-barrow that kicked 
up (but this may have been invented for the nonce). 

Pecty^ covered with little spots of decay. 

Fecty^ defective throughout — both used in describing 
apples or potatoes. 

Hedge^picksy sloes. 

Hags or aggarts^ haws. 

Rauchy smoke (comp. German and Scotch). 
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Pond-keeper^ dragon>fly. 

Stupid^ ill-conditioned. 

To plinij to swell, as bacon boiled. 

To side upy to put tidy. 

Logie^ poorly, out-of-sorts. 

Village Specifics. 
Cure for Epilepsy 

To wear round the neck a bag with a hair from the 

cross on a he-donkey. 

Or, 

To wear a ring made of sixpences begged from six 
young women who married without change of name. 

Cure for JVhooping Cough 

An infusion of mouse ear hawkweed [Hieracium PiU- 
sella\ flavoured with thyme and honey. This is really 
effective, like other " yarbs " that used to be in vogue. 

Cure for Shingles 
Grease off church bells. 

For Sore Throat 
Rasher of fat bacon ^stened round the neck. 

For Ague 

To be taken to the top of a steep place, then violently 
pushed down. 

Or, 

To have gunpowder in bags round the wrists set 
on fire. 

Powdered chaney {china) ^ 2l general s(>ecific. 
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Phrases 

Singing psalms to a dead horse^ exhorting a stolid 
subject. 

Surplice^ smock-frock. 

" Ah ! sir, the white surplice covers a great deal of 
dirt " — said by a tidy woman of her old father. 

" And what be I to pay you ? " 

"What the Irishman shot at," i.e. nothing — con- 
versation overheard between an old labourer and his 
old friend, the thatcher, who had been mending his 
roof. 

" Well, dame, how d'ye fight it out ? '* — salutation 
overheard. 

Curate. Have you heard the nightingale yet ? 
Boy. Please, sir, I don't know how he hollers. 
Everything hollers, from a church bell to a mouse 
in a trap. 

A tenth child, if all the former ones are living, is 
baptized with a sprig of myrtle in his cap, and the 

clergyman was supposed to charge himself with his 

education. 

If possible, a baby was short-coated on Good Friday, 
to ensure not catching cold. 

The old custom (now gone out) was that farmers 
should send their men to church on Good Friday. They 
used all to appear in their rough dirty smock frocks and 
go back to work again. Some (of whom it would never 
have been expected) would fast all day. 
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The 29th of May is still called Shick-shack day — why 
has never been discovered. There must have been some 
observance earlier than the Restoration, though oak- 
apples are still worn on that day, and with their oak 
sprays are called Shick-shack. 

On St. Clement's Day, the 23rd of November, 
explosions of gunpowder are made on country black- 
smiths' anvils. It is viewed as the blacksmiths' holiday. 
The accepted legend is that St. Clement was drowned 
with an anchor hung to his neck, and that his body was 
found in a submarine temple, from which the sea receded 
every seven years for the benefit of pilgrims. Thus he 
became the patron of anchor forgers, and thence of smiths 
in general. Charles Dickens, in Great Expectations 
describes an Essex blacksmith as working to a chant, the 
refrain of which was "Old Clem." I have heard the 
explosions at Hursley before i860, but more modern 
blacksmiths despise the custom. At Twyford, however, 
the festival is kept, and at the dinner a story is read that 
after the Temple was finished, Solomon feasted all the 
artificers except the blacksmiths, but they appeared, and 
pointed out all that they had done in the way of necessary 
work, on which they were included with high honour. 



St. Thomas's Day, 21st December, is still at Otter- 
bourne held as the day for "gooding," when each poor 
house-mother can demand sixpence from the well-to-do 
towards her Christmas dinner. 



Christmas mummers still perambulate the villages, 
somewhat uncertainly, as their performance depends on 
the lads willing to undertake it, and the willingness of 
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some woman to undertake the bedizening of them with 
strips of ribbon or coloured paper ; and, moreover, political 
allusions are sometimes introduced which spoil the 
simplicity. The helmets are generally made of wall- 
paper, in a shape like auto-da-fe caps, with long strips 
hanging over so as to conceal the face, and over the 
shirts are sewn streamers. 

Thus tramp seven or eight lads, and stand drawn up 
in a row, when the foremost advances with, at the top of 
his hoarse voice : 

Room, room, brave gallants, room, 

I'm just come to show you some merry sport and game, 

To help pass away 

This cold winter day. 

Old activity, new activity, such activity 

As never was seen before. 

And perhaps never will be seen no more. 

(Alas ! too probably. Thanks to the schoolmaster 
abroad.) 

Then either he or some other, equipped with a little 
imitation snow, paces about announcing himself: 

Here comes I, Old Father Christmas, Christmas, Christmas, 

Welcome or welcome not, 

I hope old Father Christmas 
Will never be forgot. 
All in this room, there shall be shown 
The dreadfullest battle that ever was known. 
So walk in, St. George, with thy free heart 
And see whether thou canst claim peace for thine own part. 

So far from " claiming peace," St. George waves (or 
ought to wave) his wooden sword, as he clumps forth, 
exclaiming : 

N 
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In comes I, St. George, St. George, that man of courage bold. 
With my broad sword and spear I won the crowns of gold, 
I fought that fiery dragon. 

And drove him to the slaughter, 
And by that means I won 

The King of Egypt's daughter. 
Therefore, if any man daie enter this door 

I'll hack him small as dust. 
And after send him to the cook's shop 
To be made into mince-pie crust ! 
On this defiance another figure appears ; 
Here comes I, the Turkish knight 
Just come from Turkey land to fight ; 
I'lt fight thee, St. George, St. George, thou man of courage 

bold. 
If thy blood be too hot, I'll quickly make it cold. 

To which St. George responds, in the tone in which 
he would address a cart-horse : 

" Wo ho I My little fellow, thou talk'st very bold. 
Just like [he liitle Turks, as 1 have been told. 
Therefore, thou Turkish knight. 
Pull out thy sword and fight. 
Pull out thy purse and pay, 
I'll have satisfaction, or thou goest away. 

Turihh Knight. 
Saiisfaciion, no satisfaction at all. 
My head is made of iron, my body lined with steel, 
I'll battle thee, to see which on the ground shall fall. 

The two wooden swords clatter together till the Turkish 
knight falls, all doubled up, even his sword, with due 
regard to his finery ; and St. George is so much shocked 
that he marches round, lamenting : 
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only behold what I have been and done, 
Cut and slain my brother, just the evening sun. 

Then, bethinking himself, he exclaims : 

1 have a little bottle, called elecampane. 

If the man is alive, let him rise and fight again. 

The application of the elecampane so far restores the 
Turkish knight that he partly rises, entreating : 

O pardon me, St. George, O pardon me, I crave, 

pardon me this once, and I will be thy slave. 

Very inconsistently with his late remorse, St. George 
replies — 

1 never will pardon a Turkish knight. 
Therefore arise, and try thy might. • 

The combat is renewed, and the Turkish knight falls 
prostrate, on which the Foreign King comes forward, 
shouting : 

St. George, St. George, what hast thou done. 
For thou hast slain mine only son ! 

But, after marching round the fallen hero, he cries : 

Is there a doctor to be found, 

That can cure this man lies bleeding on the ground ? 

In response, the doctor appears : 

O yes, there is a doctor to be found. 

That can cure this man lies bleeding on the ground. 

The anxious father asks : 

Doctor, doctor, what is thy fee ? 

The doctor replies : 

Ten guineas is my fee. 

But ten pounds Til take of thee. 
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The king answers : 

" Take it, doctor, but what canst thou cure ? '* 
The doctor's pretensions are high, for he says : 

I can cure the ague, palsy, and the gout. 

And that's a roving pain that goes within and out ; 

A broken leg or arm, I soon can cure the pain. 

And if thou brcak'st thy neck, I'll stoutly set it again. 

Bring me an old woman of fourscore years and ten. 

Without a tooth in her head. Til bring her young again. 

The king observes : 

"Thou be'st a noble doctor if that's all true thou 
be'st talking about." 

And the doctor, taking to prose, replies : 

" I'm not like those little mountebank doctors that go 
about the streets, and say this, that, and the other, and 
tell you as many lies in one half-hour as you would find 
in seven years ; but what I does, I does clean before your 
eyes, and ladies and gentlemen, if you won't believe your 
own eyes, 'tis a very hard case." 

The king agreeing that it is, the doctor goes to the 
patient, saying : 

" I have a little bottle that I call golden foster drops. 
One drop on the root of this man's tongue and another 
on his crown, will strike the heat through his body, and 
raise him off the ground." 

Accordingly the Turkish knight slowly rises and 
decamps, St. George exclaiming : 

"Arise, arise, thou cowardly dog, and see how up- 
rightly thou can'st stand. Go home into your own 
country and tell them what old England has done for 
you, and how they'll fight a thousand better men than 
you." 
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This last speech may have been added after the 
Crimean War, as the drama was copied out in 1857 ; 
but the staple of it was known long before, though with 
variations, in different villages, and it always concludes 
with little Johnny Jack, the smallest of the troup, with 
a bundle of dolls on his back, going round with a jingling 
money-box, saying : 

Here comes I, little Johnny Jack, 

Wife and family at my back, 

My family's large though I am small. 

And so a little helps us all. 

Roast beef, plum pudding, strong beer and mince-pies. 

Who loves that better than Father Christmas or I ? 

One mug of Christmas ale soon will make us merry and sing ; 

Some money in our pockets will be a very fine thing. 

So, ladies and gentlemen, all at your case. 

Give the Christmas boys just what you please. 

Before Christmas carols had to be reformed and 
regulated lest they should be a mere occasion of profanity 
and rudeness, that curious one of Dives and Lazarus was 
occasionally heard, of which two lines could never be 
forgotten — 

He had no strength to drive them 'way. 
And so they licked his sores. 

And when Lazarus afterwards sees "Divers" "sitting 
on a serpent's knee." 

May Day too survived in a feeble state, with the little 
voices singing : 

ApriTs gone ! May's come ! 
Come and sec our garland. 
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Mr. Keble improved the song into : 

April's gone, the king of showers, 

May is come, the queen of flowers. 

Give me something, gentles dear. 

For a blessing on the year. 

For my garland give, I pray. 

Words and smiles of cheerful May ; 

Birds of spring, to you we come. 

Let us pick a little crumb. 
In the dew of the morning we gathered our flowers 
From the woodlands and meadows and garden bowers. 
And now we have twisted our garland so gay. 
We are come here to wish you a happy May Day. 



We cannot but here add an outline of a village 
character from Old Times at Otterbourne : — 

Mr. William Stainer was a baker. His bread was 
excellent, and he was also noted for what were called 
Otterbourne buns, the art of making which seems to 
have gone with him. They were small fair-complexioned 
buns, which stuck together in parties of three, and when 
soaked, expanded to twice or three times their former 
size. He used to send them once or twice a week to 
Winchester. But though baking was his profession, he 
did much besides. He was a real old-fashioned herbalist, 
and had a curious book on the virtues of plants, and he 
made decoctions of many kinds, which he administered 
to those in want of medicine. Before the Poor Law 
provided Union doctors, medical advice, except at the 
hospital, was almost out of reach of the poor. Mr. and 
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Mrs. Yonge, like almost all other beneficent gentlefolks 
in villages, kept a medicine chest and book, and doctored 
such cases as they could venture on, and Mr. Stainer 
was in great favour as a practitioner, as many of our elder 
people can remember. He was exceedingly charitable 
and kind, and ready to give his help so far as he could. 
He was a great lover of flowers, and had contrived a sort 
of little greenhouse over the great oven at the back of his 
house, and there he used to bring up lovely geraniums 
and other flowers, which he sometimes sold. He was a 
deeply religious and devout man, and during an illness 
of the clerk took his place in Church, which was more 
important when there was no choir and the singers sat 
in the gallery. He was very happy in this office, moving 
about on felt shoes that he might make no noise, and 
most reverently keeping the Church clean, and watching 
over it in every way. He also continued in the post of 
schoolmaster, which at first he had only taken temporarily, 
and quaintly managing it. He was found setting as 
a copy "A blind man's wife needs no paint," which 
he defended as "Proverbs, sir. Proverbs." Giving up 
part of his business to his nephew, he still sat up at 
night baking, for the nephew, he said, was only in the 
ABC book of baking, and he also had other troubles : 
there was insanity in his family, and he was much 
harassed. His kindness and simplicity were sometimes 
abused. He never had the heart to refuse to lend money, 
or to deny bread on credit to hopeless debtors ; and 
altogether debts, distress, baking, and watching his sisters 
all night, and school keeping all day, were too much for 
him. The first hint of an examination of his school 
completed the mischief, and he died insane, drowning 
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himself in the canal. It is a sad story, but many of us 
will remember with affectionate regard the good, kind, 
quaint, and most excellent little man. 



A few lines, half parody, half original, may 
be added as picturing the old aspect of Otter- 
bourne, about 1830 : — 

OLD REMEMBRANCES 

I remember, I remember. 

Old times at Otterbourne, 
Before the building of the Church, 

And when smock frocks were worn ! 

I remember, I remember. 

When railroads there were none, 

When by stage coach at early dawn 
l^he journey was begun. 

And through the turnpike roads till eve 

Trotted the horses four. 
With inside passengers and out 

They carried near a score. 

" Red Rover " and the « Telegraph," 

We knew them all by name. 
And Mason's and the Oxford coach. 

Full thirty of them came. 
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The coachman wore his many capes. 

The guard his bugle blew ; 
The horses were a gallant sight, 

Dashing upon our view. 

I remember, I remember, 

The posting days of old ; 
The yellow chariot lined with blue 

And lace of colour gold. 

The post-boys' jackets blue or bufF, 

The inns upon the road ; 
The hills up which we used to walk 

To lighten thus the load. 

The rattling up before the inn. 

The horses led away. 
The post-boy as he touched his hat 

And came to ask his pay. 

The perch aloft upon the box. 

Delightful for the view ; 
The turnpike gates whose keepers stood 

Demanding each his due. 

I remember, I remember. 

When ships were beauteous things. 

The floating castles of the deep 
Borne upon snow-white wings ; 

Ere iron-clads and turret ships, 

Ugly as evil dream. 
Became the hideous progeny 

Of iron and of steam. 
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You crossed the Itchen ferry 

All in an open boat. 
Now, on a panting hissing bridge 

You scarcely seem afloat. 

Southampton docks were sheets of mud. 

Grim colliers at the quay. 
No tramway, and no slender pier 

To stretch into the sea. 

I remember, I remember. 

Long years ere Rowland Hill, 
When letters covered quarto sheets 

Writ with a grey goose quill ; 

Both hard to fold and hard to read. 

Crossed to the scarlet seal ; 
Hardest of all to pay for, ere 

Their news they might reveal. 

No stamp with royal head was there. 

But eightpencc was the sum 
For every letter, all alike. 

That did from London come ! 

I remember, I remember. 

The mowing of the hay ; 
Scythes sweeping through the heavy grass 

At breaking of the day. 

The haymakers in merry ranks 

Tossing the swathes so sweet. 
The haycocks tanning olive-brown 

In glowing summer heat. 
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The reapers 'mid the ruddy wheat, 

The thumping of the flail, 
The winnowing within the barn 

By whirling round a sail. 

Long ere the whirr, and buzz, and rush 

Became a harvest sound. 
Or monsters trailed their tails of spikes, 

Or ploughed the fallow ground. 

Our sparks flew from the flint and steel. 

No lucifers were known, 
Snuflers with tallow candles came 

To prune the wick overgrown. 

Hands did the work of engines then. 

But now some new machine 
Must hatch the eggs, and sew the seams. 

And make the cakes, I ween. 

I remember, I remember. 

The homely village school. 
The dame with spelling book and rod. 

The sceptre of her rule. 

A black silk bonnet on her head, 

Bufl^ kerchief on her neck. 
With spectacles upon her nose. 

And apron of blue check. 

Ah, then were no inspection days. 
No standards then were known. 

Children could freely make dirt pies, 
And learning let alone ! 
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Those Sundays I remember too, 

When Service there was one ; 
For living in the parish then 

Of parsons there were none. 

And oh, I jcan recall to mind. 

The Church and every pew ; 
William and Mary's royal arms 

Hung up in fullest view. 

The lion smiling, with his tongue 

Like a pug dog's hung out ; 
The unicorn with twisted horn, 

Brooding upon his rout. 

Exalted in the gallery high 

The tuneful village choir, 
With flute, bassoon, and clarionet. 

Their notes rose high and higher. 

They shewed the number of the Psalm 

In white upon a slate. 
And many a time the last lines sung 

Of Brady and of Tate. 

While far below upon the floor 

Along the narrow aisle. 
The children on their benches sat 

Arranged in single file. 

And there the clerk would stump along 

And strike with echoing blow 
Each idle guilty little head 

That chattered loud or low. 
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Ah ! I remember many things. 

Old, middle-aged, and new ; 
Is the new better than the old. 

More bright, more wise, more true ? 

The old must ever pass away. 

The new must still come in ; 
When these new things are old to you 

Be they unstained by sin. 

So will their memory be sweet, 

A treasury of bliss 
To be borne with us in the days 

When we their presence miss. 

Trifles connected with the love 

Of many a vanished friend 
Will thrill the heart and wake the sense, 

For memory has no end ! 



CHAPTER XVI 



NATURAL HISTORY 



Of animal life, though abundant, there is little or 
nothing special to record, besides the list of birds. 

Polecats and martens only exist in the old rat- 
ing book, but weasels and stoats remain, as well as 
a profusion of their prey — hares and rabbits. 
Squirrels haunt the trees, and otters are occasion- 
ally found in the river. Trout, grayling, now and 
then a pike, as well as the smaller fry of minnows 
and sticklebacks, are of course found in the 
streams. Eels used to be caught there on the 
moonlight nights by old labourers with a taste for 
sport, and the quaint little river cray-fish may be 
picked out of the banks of the " water-carriages." 

Toads and frogs are a matter of course. Some- 
times a procession of tiny, but perfectly formed 
''Charley Frogs," as the village boys call them, 
just emerged from their tadpole state, may 
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be seen making their way up from their native 
pools. 

The pretty crested newt, dark brown and 
orange, with a gold crest along its back like an 
iguana, is found in shallow ponds, also the smooth 
newt. These efts, or evvets, as the people call 
them, are regarded with horror by the peasantry. 
The children speak of having seen one as if it 
were a crocodile ; and an abscess in the arm has 
been ascribed to having picked up an " ewet in a 
bundle of grass." 

The slow-worm, in silvery coat, is too often 
slaughtered as a snake. Vipers come to light in 
the woods, also the harmless brown snake. One 
of these has been seen swimming across a pond, 
his head just out of the water, another climbing 
an oak tree, and one, upon the lawn, was induced 
to disgorge a frog, which gathered up its legs 
and hopped away as if nothing had happened. 

Of rats and mice and such small deer there 
are only too many, though it is worth while to 
watch rats at play round a hay -rick on Sunday 
evenings, when they know they will not be per- 
secuted, and sit up like little kangaroos. The 
vole, which is not a rat, is a goodly sight, and the 
smooth round dormouse (or sleep-mouse, as the 
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children call it) is a favourite gift imprisoned in an 
old tea-pot. 

The beautiful nest of a field-mouse has been 
found in a cypress's thick foliage, and dead shrews 
bestrew the paths; though the magic effects of 
having a " sherry mouse " die in one's hand, and 
thus being enabled to stroke cattle and cure them, 
have never been experienced. 

The anodon or fresh water mussel used to be 
found in Fisher's Pond on Colden Common, 
bordering on Otterbourne, and the green banks 
were strewn with shells left by the herons, but the 
pond is fast drying up and the herons have been 
driven away by guns. 

The delicate paludina^ of brown, horn-coloured, 
gracefully-formed shell, creeps on the water weeds, 
and hosts of snails may be studied. 

Of insects less can be said here, but it is worth 
noting that one live purple emperor has been 
captured in Ampfield wood, two dead dilapidated 
ones picked up at Otterbourne. 

The forest fly, so called, does not often come 
here ; but it is observable that while strange horses 
are maddened by it, the native ones do not seem 
disturbed, knowing that it only creeps and does 
not bite. It is small and brown, not so formidable 
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looking as the large fly, popularly called a stout, 
as big as a hornet, which lays eggs under the skin 
of cows. 

But with the blue, green, and orange dragon- 
flies of summer, this list must conclude, and turn 
to the birds and botany of the place, mostly well 
known, and verified by Mr. Townsend's Flora of 
Hampshire. 

BIRDS 

The Kite {Afthus ictinus). — Sometimes hovering over 
heathlands or farmyards, but not very common. 

Sparrow-Hawk [Accipiter fringillarius), — ^Talcen in a 
trap set for rats at Otterbourne House. 

Peregrine Falcon {Falco peregrinus)^ Hursley, 1857. 
— As a pair for many years had a nest on Salisbury 
spire, this one may have flown thus far. 

Kestrel {Falco tinnunculus) — Otterbourne, 1856. 

Short -eared Owl {Otus brachyotus). — Baddesley 
Common, 5th March 1861. 

White Owl [Sirix Jlammea). — Nested in a barn, 
another year in a pigeon-loft, and again in an old tub 
at Otterbourne. To be seen skimming softly along 
on summer evenings. 

Brown Owl {Ulula stridula). — Glides over the fields 
like a huge moth, and on moonlight nights in August 
may be heard the curious hunting note. As the eggs 
are hatched, not all at once, but in succession, a fiimily 
taken out of a loft and put into a sea-kale pot were of 

o 
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various ages, the eldest nearly fledged, standing up as 
if to guard the nest, the second hissing and snapping, 
as if a naughty boy, and two downy infants who died. 
One brown owl was kept tame, and lived 14 years. 
The village people call this bird Screech Owl, and after 
a sudden death always mention having heard it. 
Chimney Swallow {Hirundo rustica). — They chase 
the flies under the bridges on the Itchen, and display 
their red throats. 
House-Martin {Hirundo urbica). — Twittering every- 
where 'neath the straw-built shed. 
Sand-Martin [Hirundo riparia). — Swarms sit in rows 
along the electric wires, and bore deeply into every 
sand-pit. 
Swift {Cypselus murarius). — First to come and first to 
go. Their peculiar screech and floating flight are 
one of the charms of the summer evenings. 
Nightjar {Caprimulgus europaus). — All through the 
twilight of the long days his purr-purr comes down 
from the heathery summit of Otterbourne Hill, where 
he earns his other name of Fern Owl, and may be 
seen flitting on silent wing in search of moths. 
Kingfisher {Alcedo ispida). — This beautiful creature 
darts out of the reeds bordering the Itchen, and it 
used to be at Chandler's Ford before the place was so 
populated. It seems also to haunt ponds or marshy 
places in woods, for a young full-fledged one was 
brought into Otterbourne House by a cat, alive and 
apparently unhurt. Another took a fancy to the 
gold-fish in a stone basin at Cranbury, and was shot, 
as the poor fish could not escape. 
Spotted Flycatcher {Muscicapa grisola). — Late in 
summer these dainty little birds come whisking about 
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the garden, perching on a rail, darting ofF after a fly, 
returning to the same post, or else feeding their young 
in nests on the side of the house. A pair built in 
1897 ^" * flower-pot close to the window of Otter- 
bourne House. 

Butcher-bird {Lanius collurio). — Said to have been 
seen at Otterbourne. A slug has been found impaled 
on a thorn, but whether this was the shrike's larder, 
or as a charm for removing warts, is uncertain. 

Missel-Thrush [Merula viscivora). — This handsome 
bird is frequent, and commonly called House Screech. 
A story told by Warden Barter may be worth pre- 
serving. A pair of Missel Thrush seeing a peacock 
too near their nest, charged full at him, and actually 
knocked him down. 

Song-Thrush {Merula musica). — Happily everywhere 
warbling on warm days in autumn and winter with a 
sweet, powerful song, some notes more liquid than 
even the nightingale's. The shells of the snails he 
has devoured bestrew the garden-walks. 

Blackbird [Merula vulgaris). — Out, with angry scream 
and chatter at the approach of an enemy, darts the 
^^ ousel cock so black of hue, with orange-tawny bill." 
How dull a lawn would be without his pert move- 
ments when he comes down alternately with his russet 
wife. One blackbird with a broad white feather on 
each side of his tail haunted Elderiield for two years, 
but, alas ! one spring day a spruce sable rival de- 
scended and captivated the faithless dame. They 
united, chased poor Mr. Whitetail over the high 
garden hedge, and he was seen no more. 

Redwing {Merula iliaca). — Not common, but noted 
by J. B. Y. 
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Ring-Ouzel {Merula torquata). — Rare, but observed by 
J. B. Yonge in Otterbourne Park, 14th September 
1865, and it has been seen several times later. 

Fieldfare {Merula pilaris). — In flocks in winter. 

Wheatear {Sylvia aenanthe). — Comes to the downs. 

Stonechat {Saxicola rubicola), — Hops about on stones. 

Wh INCH AT {Saxicola rubetra), — On furze bushes on 
Otterbourne Hill. 

Redbreast {Syhia rubecula). — A whole brood, two old 
and four young, used to disport themselves on the 
quilt of an old bedridden woman on Otterbourne 
Hill. It is the popular belief that robins kill their 
fathers in October, and the widow of a woodman 
declared that her husband had seen deadly battles, also 
that he had seen a white robin, but she possibly 
romanced. 

Redstart {Phaenicura ruticilla). — Sometimes seen, 
but not often. 

Grasshopper -Warbler {Salicaria locustella). — Well 
named, for it chirps exactly like a grasshopper in the 
laurels all through a summer evening. 

Sedge -Warbler {Salicaria fragilis). — Whoever has 
heard it scolding and chattering in a ridiculous rage 
at a strange footstep will not wonder at the Scotch 
name of Blethering Jock. A pair nested in Dell 
Copse for some years, and the curious nest has been 
found among the reeds on the banks of the Itchen. 

Nightingale {Syhia luscinia). — Every year about the 
1 8th of April the notes may be heard by the gate of 
Cranbury, in a larch wood on Otterbourne Hill, in 
the copse wood of Otterbourne House, at Oak wood, 
and elsewhere. For about a week there is constant 
song, but after nesting begins, it is less frequent. 
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One year there was a nest in the laurels at Otter- 
bourne House (since taken away), and at eight in the 
morning and seven at night the nightingale came on 
the lawn to feed, and was every morning chased by a 
surly John Bull of a robin. When the young are 
coming out of the nest the parents chide them, or 
strangers, in a peculiarly harsh chirp. 

Blackcap {Syhia atricapilla), — Fair and sweet, but not 
very frequent ; nested in Dell Copse. 

Whitethroat {Syhia cinerea). — Darts about gardens, 
and is locally called Nettle-creeper. 

Lesser Whitethroat {S. curruca). — Eggs in Dell 
Copse. 

Wood -Warbler {Sylvia syhicola). — Eggs taken at 
Cranbury. 

Willow-Warbler {Syhia trochilus). — Eggs taken at 
Baddesley. 

Chiffchaff {Sylvia hippolah). — Common in spring. 

Golden - crested Wren {Syhia auricapilla). — A 
happy little inhabitant of the fir-trees, where it nests, 
and it is often to be seen darting in and out of a 
quickset hedge. 

Skylark {Alauda arvensis). — The joy of eyes and ears 
in every open field. True to the kindred points of 
heaven and home. 

WooDLARK {Alauda arborea). — Otterbourne Park and 
Cranbury. 

Yellow - Bunting or Yellow -Hammer {Emberiza 
citrinella). — A great ornament, especially in autumn, 
when it sits on rails, crying, ^^ A little bit of bread 
and no che-e-ese ! " 

Blackheaded or Reed Bu^twg {Emberiza schanidus). 
— Brambridge, April 1896. 
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Sparrow {Passer domesticus). — One curious fact about 
this despised animal is that the retired farmer, 
after whom Elderfield is named, made it his business 
to exterminate the village sparrows. He often 
brought them down to one, but always by the next 
morning that sparrow had provided himself with a mate 
to share his Castle Dangerous. Sparrows' (or sprows') 
heads make a figure in many church ratebooks. 

Chaffinch {Fringilla coelebs), — Chink is the Hamp- 
shire name. The hens do not here migrate in 
winter, but a whole flight of them has been seen in 
the autumn on the Winchester road, evidently on 
their way ; and once, after an early severe frost, about 
a hundred were found dead in a haystack near Basing- 
stoke. Thomas Chamberlayne, Esq., who had a 
singular attraction for birds, used to have them 
coming to eat grain from his pocket. It has the 
perfection of a nest. 

Goldfinch {Carduelis elegans). — This exquisite little 
bird is frequent on the borders of the chalk hills, 
where there is plenty of thistledown. 

Hawfinch [Coccothraustes vulgaris). — Sometimes seen, 
but not common. 

Linnet {Linota cannabina). — Fairly frequent. 

Green Linnet [Coccothraustes chloris). — Greenfinch, or 
Beanbird as they call it in Devonshire, is a pleasant 
visitor, though it has a great turn for pease. 

Wren {Syhia troglodytes), — This brisk little being Kitty 
Wren is to be seen everywhere. Whether Kingsley's 
theory is right that the little birds roll themselves into 
a ball in a hole in the winter, I know not. Single 
ones are certainly to be seen on a bank on a frosty, 
sunshiny day. Have they come out to view the 
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worid and report on it ? Those very odd, unused 
nests are often to be found hanging from the thatch 
within outhouses. May it be recorded here that a 
wren once came to peck the sprigs on Miss Keble's 
gown ? 

Great Titmouse (Parus major) — or Ox-eye, as he is 
here called, bold and bright, crying " Peter ** in early 
spring, and beautiful with his white cheek, and the 
black bar down his yellow waistcoat. 

Blue Tit {Parus cceruleus), — Bolder and prettier is 
the little blue-cap, a true sprite and acrobat as Words- 
worth calls him. 

Marsh-Tit [Parus palustris). — Known by less bright 
colouring and white breast. 

Cole-Tit [Parus ater). — More grey, and very graceful. 
All these four will gladly come to a window in 
winter for a little fat hung to a string, and will put 
themselves into wonderful inverse positions. 

Long -TAILED Trr [Parus caudatus). — Long-tailed 
Caper, as is his local name, is more shy, and will not 
come to be fed ; but the antics of a family after they 
have left their domed nest are delightful to watch, as 
they play in the boughs of a fir-tree. 

Hedge-Sparrow [Accentur modularis). — Quiet, mottled 
bird, to be seen everywhere. 

Pied Wagtail [Motacilla lutor). — Most of these stay 
with us all winter, but one March evening at least 
forty -three descended on the lawn at Elderfield, 
doubtless halting in their flight from southern lands. 
Most winning birds they are, with their lively hop 
and jerking tails. Dish-washer is their Hampshire 
name. 

Grey Wagtail [Motacilla boarula). — This pretty bird 
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is really partly yellow. It is not very frequent here, 
but is sometimes found on the Itchen bank ; like- 
wise the nest in a reedy meadow. 

Ray's Wagtail {Motacilla Rayi). — Ray's Wagtail was 
catching flies on a window at Otterboume House in 
1890. 

Tree Pipit {Anthus arboreus\ Meadow Pipit {Anthus 
pratensis). — Small brown birds, not easy to dis- 
tinguish ; but the eggs differ, and both have been 
found. 

Bullfinch [Pyrrhula vulgaris). — It is charming to greet 
the black head and red waistcoat in the tops of the 
laurels or apple -trees, and surely this destroyer of 
insect devourers does more good than harm, if he 
does pick the buds to pieces in the search. He is a 
delightful pet, of exclusive and jealous attachments, 
hating every one except his own peculiar favourite ; 
and his sober -coloured lady has quite as much 
character as he. One which was devoted to her own 
mistress would assail another of the family with such 
spite as sometimes to drive her out of the room. 

Starling [Sturnus vulgaris), — Green bedropped with 
gold when seen closely, but at a distance looking 
more like a rusty blackbird, though its gait on the 
lawn always distinguishes it, being a walk instead of 
a hop. Though not tuneful, no bird has such a 
variety of notes, and the clatter on the roof, the 
call-note, the impatient summons of the brood about 
to be fed, make it a most amusing neighbour, when 
it returns to the same tree year after year. 

Raven {Corvus corax), — He has flown over the village 
several times. One lived for many years in the yard 
of the George Inn at Winchester. 
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Crow {Corvus corona). — Game -preserving has nearly 
put an end to him, but he is seen round the folds on 
the downs in lambing time. 

Rook [Corvus frugilegus). — Shining and black the great 
birds come down on the fields. There is a rookery 
at Cranbury, another at Hams Farm at AUbrook, and a 
considerable one in the beeches near Merdon, for which 
the rooks deserted some oak-trees nearer the House. 
While these trees were still inhabited, Mr. G. W. 
Heathcote observed a number of walnuts under them, 
and found that the rooks brought them from the walnut 
avenues. A parliament of these wise birds is sometimes 
held on the downs, and there are woods where they 
assemble in great numbers in the autumn, contingents 
from all lesser rookeries pouring in to spend the winter, 
and whirling round and round in clouds before roosting. 

Jackdaw [Corvus monedula). — A very amusing, though 
very wicked pet. There used to be throngs of them 
in the tower of the old church at Hursley, and their 
droll voices might be heard conversing in the evening. 
Mr. Chamberlayne had one which, after being freed, 
always came down to greet him when he walked in 
the garden. 

Magpie [Corvus pica). — Pages might be filled with the 
merry mischief of this handsome creature. Perhaps 
the most observable characteristic of the three tame 
ones closely observed was their exclusive and devoted 
attachment to one person, whom they singled out for 
no cause that could be known, and followed about 
from place to place. 

Jay [Garrulus glandarius). — May be heard calling in the 
pine plantations on Hursley Common. It would be 
as amusing as the magpie if tamed. 
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Green Woodpecker {Picus viridis). — ^Thc laugh and 
the tap may be heard all through the spring days. 
In 1890 Picus major^ a small, black, and spotted 
French Magpie, as Devonians call it, was found, but 
we have no other right to claim it. 

Wryneck {Tunx torquilla\ or Cuckoo's mate, squeaks 
all round the woods with his head on one side just as 
the cuckoo comes. 

Nuthatch [Sitta europ^ea). — This pretty creature will 
come and be fed on nuts at windows in the winter. 
These nuts he thrusts into crevices of bark to hold them 
fast while he hammers the shell. The remains may 
often be found. For many years a pair built in a hole 
half-way down an old apple-tree covered with ivy at 
Otterbourne House, and the exertions of the magpie 
with clipped wing to swing himself on a trail of ivy 
into the hole were comical, as well as his wrath when 
he fell o(F, as he uniformly did. 

Tree-creeper {Certhia familiaris\ winds round and 
round the trees like a little mouse. 

Hoopoe (Upupa vulgaris), — Once in a frost caught alive 
by a shepherd on the downs, but it soon died. 

CucKOO [Cuculus canorus), — They cuckoo till "in June 
he altereth his tune." Probably the stammer is the 
effort of the young ones to sing. One grew up in a 
wagtail's nest in the flints that were built into the 
wall of Otterbourne Churchyard. Another, carried 
to the other side of the road and caged, was still fed 
by its foster-parents till it was ready to fly. 

WooD-PiGEON {Columba palumbus) — 

Take two cows, Taffy, 
Taffy, take two-0-0. 
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Plenty of this immoral exhortation may be heard in 

the trees. One young pigeon taken from the nest 

proved incorrigibly wild and ready to flutter to death 

whenever any one came near it. 
TuRTLE-DovE {Columha turtur). — ^This pretty delicate 

creature with speckled neck builds in bushes lower 

than the wood-pigeon, and the mournful note resounds 

in the trees. 
Pheasant {Phasianus cokhicus). — Not a real native, 

but cultivated to any extent. A cock pheasant with 

the evening sun gilding his back is a rare picture of 

beauty. 
Partridge ( Tetrao perdix). — Numerous. 
Heron [Ardea cinerea). — Sometimes flies far overhead, 

the long legs projecting behind. 
Sandpiper {Totanus hypoUucus). — Seen walking over a 

mass of weeds in the Itchen canal. 
Snipe {Scolopax gallinago). — Brought in by sportsmen 

from the water meadows. 
Woodcock [Scolopax rusticola). — Not common, but 

sometimes shot. 
Jack-Snipe {Scolopax gallinula). — Not common, but 

sometimes shot. 
Land-Rail {Crex pratensis). — Corn-Crake. May be 

heard " craking " in the long grass in early morning 

before the hay is cut. 
Water-Rail {Rallus aquaticus). — In a meadow at 

Otterbourne, 22nd January 1855. 
Little Grebe {Podiceps minor). — Dabchick, as it is 

commonly called, swims in the Itchen and in Fisher's 

Pond (on Colden Common), dipping down suddenly 

without a trace of the least alarm. 
Moor«hen {Gallinula chloropus). — Very similar are the 
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ways of the moor-hen, with its brilliant beak. But 
once, by some extraordinary chance, a moor-hen fell 
down a cottage chimney, and was brought alive for 
inspection by a boy, who, ignorant of natural objects, 
as was always the case in villages forty years ago, 
thought it a rare foreign specimen. It was a thatched 
cottage, but if it had been slated the moor-hen might 
have taken the roof for a sheet of water by moonlight, 
as the Great Water-Beetle has been known to do, 
and come down the chimney in like manner. A brood 
comes constantly to be fed on a lawn at Bishopstoke. 

Peewit {Fanellus cristatus). — Otherwise the Crested 
Lapwing. It floats along in numbers when migrat- 
ing, the whole flock turning at the same time and 
displaying either the dark or the white side of their 
wings with a startling eflPect. They seem effaced for 
a moment, the next the white sails are shown, then 
gone again. When paired, and nesting in the 
meadows, their cry causes their local name, as their 
other English title is derived from their characteristic 
manoeuvres to lead the enemy from their young. 
Did they learn the habit when their so-called plovers' 
eggs became a dainty ? 

Golden Plover {Charadrius pluvialis). — Noted at 
Otterbourne meadows by J. B. Yonge. 

Wild Duck {Anas boschas), — The mallard is splendid in 
plumage, and in shape is far more graceful than his 
domesticated brother. In early winter the wild ducks 
fly overhead in a wedge-shaped phalanx, and by and 
by they pair, and if disturbed start up with a sudden 
quack, quack from the copse-wood pond. Broods of 
downy wild ducks have been brought in by boys, but 
it has almost always proved impossible to rear them. 
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Teal {^erquedula anas), — This very pretty little duck 
used to build on Cranbury Common, but may have 
been frightened away by increasing population. 

Gull {Larus canus). — Flocks of those white -breasted 
birds sometimes alight on ploughed fields round 
Otterbourne, and even some miles ferther from the 
sea. They are sometimes kept in gardens to destroy 
the slugs. 

These birds have all been actually seen and noted 
down by members of the Yonge family. 



FLOWERS 

Traveller's Joy {Clematis Vitalba). — Locally called 
Old Man's Beard, most appropriately, as its curling, 
silvery masses of seeds hang in wreaths over the 
hedges. There is a giant trunk growing up from 
the moat of Merdon Castle. 

Meadow Rue ( Thalictrumjlavum). — Handsome foliage 
and blossoms, showing much of anthers, growing on 
the banks of the Itchen canal. 

WiNDFLOWER [Anemone nemorosa), — Smellfoxes, as the 
villagers' children inelegantly term this elegant flower, 
spreading its pearl-white blossom, by means of its 
creeping root, all over the copses, and blushing purple 
as the season advances. 

Water Crowfoot {Ranunculus aquatilis), — The white 
flowers, with yellow eyes, make quite a sheet over 
the ponds of Cranbury Common, etc. Ivy-leaved 
{R, hederaceus). — Not so frequent. The ivy-shaped 



r 
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leaves float above, the long fibrous ones go below. 
When there is lack of moisture, leaves and flower 
are sometimes so small that it has been supposed to 
be a different species. It was once in a stagnant 
pond in Boyatt Lane, but is extinct again. 

Buttercup or Crowfoot — 

{R. sceleratus) \ Highly-polished petals, which spangle 
{R. acris) / the fields and hedges with gold. 
{R. repens) C All much alike ; all haunting 
[R. bulbosus) J kitchen-gardens and pastures, where 
the cattle, disliking their taste, leave the stems 
standing up alone. 

Spearwort {R,Jlammula). — Flower like the others, but 
with narrow leaves. 

Goldilocks {R, auricomus), — More delicate, upper 
leaves spear-shaped, lower pinnate. In the borders 
of the copse wood of Otterbourne House. 

Corn Crowfoot [R. arvensis). — Small, growing between 
the corn with hooked capsules. 

Small Celandine [R. Ficaria). — ^The real buttercup 
of childhood, with its crown of numerous shining 
petals, making stars along the banks at the first 
breath of spring. One of the most welcome of 
flowers. 

King Cups [Caltha palustris), — Large, gorgeous flowers, 
in every wet place, making a golden river in a dell at 
Cranbury. 

Green Hellebore [HelUborus viridis). — Under an 
oak-tree, in a hedgerow leading from King's Lane, 
Standon, and in Hursley. 

Fumitory [Fumaria officinalis). — The pretty purple 
blossoms and graceful bluish foliage often spring up 
in gardens where they are treated as weeds. 
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Yellow F. (F. lutea). — An old wall at Hursley. 

Climbing F. {Corydalis claviculata). — Cuckoo bushes. 
Standon, and in Hursley. 

Columbine [Aquilegia vulgaris). — This group of purple 
doves, or of Turkish slippers, does not here merit the 
term vulgaris^ though, wherever it occurs, it is too 
far from a garden to be a stray. Ampfield Wood, 
Lincoln's Copse, King's Lane, and Crabwood have 
each furnished a specimen. 

Barberry [Berberis vulgaris). — This handsome shrub 
of yellow wood, delicate clusters of yellow flowers, 
and crimson fruit in long oval bunches has been 
sedulously banished from an idea that it poisons 
grass in its vicinity. There used to be a bush in 
Otterbourne House grounds, but it has disappeared, 
and only one now remains in the hedge of Pitt 
Downs. 

Poppy [Papaver Rhoeas). — Making neglected fields 
glorious with a crimson mantle, visible for miles in 
the sun. 

Greater Celandine {Chelidonium majus). — Yellow 
flowers, very frail, handsome pinnate leaf — lane at 
Brambridge, Standon, and in Hursley. 

Crucifera 

Rocket {Diplotaxis tenuifolia). — Seen at Brambridge. 
Charlock {Sinapis arvensis). — Making fields golden. 
White C. {S. alba). — Standon, Hursley. 
Jack-by-the-Hedge {Sisymbrium alliaria). — Seen at 

Brambridge. 
Lady's Smock {Cardamine pratensis). — No doubt named 

because the pearly flowers look on a moist meadow 
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like linen bleaching. Sometimes double in rich 

ground. 
Hairy Cardamine (C hirsuta). — Hursley. 
Yellow Rocket (Barbarea vulgaris). — Road near 

Chandler's Ford. Near bridge over Itchen. 
Watercress (Nasturtium officinale). — Everywhere in 

running water, and now Poolhole is made into a 

nursery for it. 
Shepherd's Purse ( Thlaspi Bursa-pastoris). — Even the 

purses are to be seen before we well know the tiny 

white flowers to be in blossom. 
Pennycress ( T. aruense) — Larger, and uplifting a spike 

of rounded, fan-shaped capsules. 



Wild Mignonette (Reseda lutea). — Mignonette all 
but the perfume — chalk-pits. 

Dyer's Rocket [R. luteola). — Slenderer and more 
spiked ; more common. 

Rock Rose (Helianthemum vulgare). — There is an ele- 
gance and delicacy of colour about this little cistus 
which renders it one of the most charming of the 
many stars of the wayside, as it grows on Compton 
Hill. 

Sweet Violet [Viola odorata), — The colour, purple or 
white or pink, seems to depend on the soil. White 
are the most common on the chalky side, blue on 
the gravel. 

Marsh V. [F, palustris). — Small and pale, with round 
leaves. Seen at a spring in Otterbourne Park. 
(V, permixta), — Pinky — Kiln-yard, Otterbourne. 

Dog V. (^. canina), — In every wood, rich and handsome. 

Snake V. (V. hirta). — More delicate and small, growing 
in turf — Pleasure Grounds, Cranbury. 
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[F. Riviniana). — Hursley Park. 
{V. Reichenhachiana). — Dane Lane. The three last 
are very probably only sports of canina. 
Cream-coloured V. {K lactea), — More skim-milk 
coloured, but known by lanceolate leaves — cuckoo 
bushes. 
Pansy {K tricolor), — Everywhere in fidlow fields. In 

rich soil the upper petals become purple. 
Sundew — 

[Drosera rotundifolia) 1 The curious, hairy, dewy leaves 
(Z). intermedia) ) and flowers that never open 

in full day are to be found in the marshes near 
Hiltingbury. 
Milkwort {Polygala vulgaris). — Small and blue on 
Otterbourne Hill, as a stitch in the embroidery of the 
turf; but larger, blue, pink, or white in the water- 
meadows beside the Itchen, deserving the American 
name of May-wings. 

Caryophylle-«: 

Deptford Pink {Dianthus Armeria). — This used to 
grow in a field near Highbridge, but has been de- 
stroyed, either purposely or by fencing. 

Bladder Campion [Silene inflata). — Showing its white 
flowers and swelling calyxes everywhere. 

Common Catchfly (5. anglica).—^xt^ and insignifi- 
cant among corn. 

Red Campion {Lychnis diurna), — Robins, as children 
call it, with the bright pink in every hedge and the 
undergrowth in every copse. 

White C. {L. vespertina), — The white flowers make a 
feature in fellow fields. 

P 
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Ragged Robin (Z. Flos^cuculi). — ^The curiously slashed 
and divided pink flowers flourish in the water-meadows 
by the Itchen. 
Corn Cockle (Agrostemma githago). — The beautiful 
purple blossoms, set in long graceful caljrxes, adorn 
the paths through wheat and barley fields every- 
where. 
Lesser Stitchwort {Manchia erecta). — 
Chickweed — 

{Cerastium vulgatum) \E2Tly plant. Uninteresting 
[C, arvense) ) tiny white flowers. 

Star WORT {Stellaria Holostea). — The bright stitches 

of white embroidery on our banks. 
Chickweed (5. media.) — The chickweed dear to bird- 
keepers. 
(5 graminea). — Cobweb-like, almost invisible stems, 
and blossom with a fairy brightness over the heaths. 
[S. uliginosa). — The same adapted to marshes — Cuckoo 
Bushes, Helmsley. 
Sandwort [Arenaria Rubra). — The little pink flowers 

crop up through the gravel paths. 
Corn Spurrey {Spergula arvensis). — Very long-spurred, 
with white small blossoms. 
(jflsine tenuifolia). — Roman road between Hursley and 
Sparsholt. 
Knawel [Scleranthus annuus). — Hursley. 

St. John's-Wort Tribe 

Tutsan {Hypericum Androiomum). — Handsome flower, 

and seeds — Cranbury and Allbrook. 
St. John's-Wort (i/. perforatum). 
(//. dubium). 
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{H. hirsutum), — All frequent in the hedges. 
{H. humfusum). 
{H. pulchrum). 

{H. Elodes). — Bogs near Cuckoo Bushes. 
(//. quadrangulum). 
Mallow [Maha sylvestris). — Everywhere by roadsides, 
used to be esteemed by old women as a healing 
"yarb." 
Musk M. {M. moschata), — A beautiful pink or white 

flower, grows all over the park at Cranbury. 
Dwarf M. {M. rotundifolia). — Flower white, with 
purple streaks, almost stemless, grows under a wall in 
Otterbourne Street. 
Small-leaved Lime {Tilia parvifolia). — Hursley Park ; 
avenue at Brambridge, where four rows form three 
magnificent aisles. 

Cranesbill Tribe 

Dove's -FOOT Crane's-bill {Geranium Columbinum). — 

Roadsides. 
Shining C. (G. lucidum). — Heap of stones, Hursley. 
(G. dissectum). — Everywhere. 
(G. MolU). — Otterbourne. 
Herb Robert C. (G. Robertianum). — Very common, 

and the crimson leaves a great winter ornament. 
Bloody C. (G. phitum). — Ladwell Hill, where it may be 

a remnant of a cottage garden. 
Stork's-bill {Erodium moschatum). — Otterbourne HilL 

{E. cicutarium). — Farley Mount. 
WooD-SoRREL {Oxa/is Acetosella), — This exquisite plant 

with delicate flower and trefoil leaves grows on many 

mossy banks, especially on one on the Ampiield 

Road. 
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Holly {IUx Jquifolium). — Thegloryof the peaty woods. 
The people distinguish the berried shrubs as holly, /./. 
holy, those without berries being holm. 

Spindle-Tree [Euonymus europaus). — Also called skewer 
wood. '^ A tree that grows on purpose,** as an old 
woman said of the material of her pegs. The charm- 
ing berries with their crimson hearts are plentiful in 
King's Lane. 

Buckthorn {Rhamnus Frangula). — Otterboume Hill. 
[R. catharticus). — Hursley. 

Sycamore {Jeer Pseudo-platanus). — Road by Oak- 
wood. 

Maple {A. campestre). — Painting the hedges in autumn 
with its yellow leaves. 

Leguminose 

¥ VKZE (UUx europitus). — Brilliant on all the commons 
on gravel or peat. 

Dwarf Furze {U. nanus) — Rather less frequent. 

Broom {Genista scoparia), — Exquisite golden spires on 
the peat. 

Needle Broom (G. anglica). — Cuckoo Bushes. 

Dyer's Greenweed (G. tinctoria). — In a ditch in a 
meadow on the Ampfield Road. 

Rest Harrow {Ononis arvensis). — Pretty pink and white 
blossoms like miniature lady-peas on a troublesome 
weed. 

Kidney Vetch {AnthylUsVulneraria). — Borders of down. 

Black Medick {Medicago lupulina). — Chalk-pit. 
{Af. denticulata). — Ampfield. 

Melilot {Melilotus officinalis), — Kiln Lane, Otter- 
bourne. 
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BiRDSFOOT [Ornithopus perpusillus), — Ottcrbournc Hill. 

( Trigonella ornithopodioides). — Otterbourne. 
Trefoil ( Trifolium subterraneum), 

( T, pr a tense). 
Dutch Clover {T. repens). 
HoPDOWN ( T. procumbens), 
[T, minus). 
{T, hybridum). 
Strawberry Trefoil (7'. fragiferum). — Once on 

canal bank. 
Milk Vetch [Hippocrepis comosa). — Hursley. 
Bird's-foot Trefoil {Lotus cornicuiatus). — This golden 
or ruddy part of the embroidery of the down is known 
to children as Ladies' Slippers or Ladies' Fingers. 
{L, major). — A taller variety. 
Tare [Ervum hirsutum), — Tiny grey flowers. 

{E. tetraspermum). 
Purple Vetch {Ficia Cracca). — Throwing royal purple 

garlands over every hedge in the lanes. 
Common V. [F, sativa), — Very common, varying from 

crimson to dark red. 
Wood V. (^. septum). — A brilliant little red flower. 
Grass Vetchling {Lathyrus Nissolia). — Found once in 

a bank near Chandler's Ford ; once at Silkstede. 
Wood V. {L. sylvestris). — Doubtful, but something 
like it grows in Sparrow Grove near the waterworks. 
Yellow V. [L. pratensis). — Common, mixed with 

grass. 
Heath Pea {Orobus tuberosus). — On the peat soil. 

Rose Tribe 
Blacicthorn {Prunus spinosa). — It is believed that no 
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hurt is so hard of healing as from a blackthorn. Also 

blackthorn winter is supposed to bring fresh cold in 

spring, when the bushes almost look as if clothed by 

hoar-ftost. 
Wild Cherry (P. Avium). — ^The fine, tall, shapely trees 

put on their bridal show in the woods of Cranbury 

and Ampfield. 
Bird-Cherry (P. Padus), — Not very common. There 

is one in the grounds at Otterbourne House, but it 

is not certainly wild. 
Meadow-Sweet {Spiraa Ulmaria). — Raising its creamy 

cymes of blossoms in every ditch where there is a little 

moisture. 
Dropwort (5. Filipendula). — On the borders of Pitt 

Down and Crab Wood. 
Agrimony [Jgrimonia Eupatoria). — Long yellow spikes 

in all dry hedges. 
Burnet [Sanguisorba officinalis). — Chalk-pit by Sparrow 

Grove, also Dane Lane, where the green balls with 

tiny red blossoms may be found, and sometimes the 

green and crimson burnet moth. 
Barren Strawberry (Potentilla Fragariastrum). — How 

often has " mustn't pick the strawberry blossom *' been 

quoted to this delusive little white cinquefoil in early 

spring, when it peeps out among leaves very like 

strawberry-leaves in the hedge. 
ToRMENTiL (P. Tormentilla), — This is now ranged 

among the cinquefoils, though it has only four petals, 

owing perhaps to the very dry barren heathy soil it 

brightens with its stars. 
Cinquefoil {P, repens). — A smiling pentagon star by 

the wayside. 
Silver-weed or Goose-Grass {P. anserina), — Why 
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dedicated to geese, even in Latin, it is hard to say. 
Silver-weed is more appropriate to the silver-grey 
leaves that border road-sides, sometimes with golden 
flowers. 

Marsh Cinquefoil [Comarum palustre). — A prize in 
Baddesley bog, unless drains have banished its pure 
flower. 

Wood Strawberry {Fragaria vesca), — Profuse in Cran- 
bury and on banks of railway at Sparrow Grove. 

Wild Raspberry {Rubus Idaus). — Cranbury, near the 
road. 

Wild Blackberry (R./ruticosus). — Brambles, of course, 
everywhere, but it is impossible to pass them without 
a tribute to their beauty, in flower, in fruit, and, 
above all, in autumn foliage. 

Dewberry {R. atsius). — What is probably dewberry 
grows by the roadway through Mallibar Copse. 
{R. leucostratus). — Roman Road and Cranbury 
Common. 

Herb Bennet {Geum urbanum). — Insignificant yellow 
flower. 

Water Avens (G. rivaU). — Quaint little ruddy half- 
expanded blossoms, called by the villagers Granny's 
Night-caps. 
(G. intermedium), — Really intermediate — probably hy- 
brid. Found once in a copse between Boyatt Lane 
and the Southampton Road. 

Lady's Mantle [Alchemilla arvensis). — Crabwood. 

Sweet-briar [Rosa rubiginosa), — Copse by pond, Cran- 
bury. 

DoG-ROSE {R. canina). — With handsomer hips. 

White Dog-rose {R, arvensis). 

Hawthorn [Cratagus monogyna), — Who does not love 
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when the blossoms cover them like snow-drift ? Well 

are they called May. 
Mountain Ash {Pyrus Aucuparia). — This rowan-tree 

of Scotland has no weird horrors here, but it is the 

ornament of the woods, with white cymes, red berries, 

and feathery leaves. 
Crab-Tree (P. Malus). — Romsey Road, where the 

pinky blossoms show opposite Cranbury Gate. 
Whitebeam (P. Aria). — Grey or white leaves shine out 

in Ampfield Wood. 

Purple Loosestrife {Lythrum salicaria), — Ophelia's 
long purples adorn the water-courses in the Itchen 
mead. 

Willow-herb Tribe 

RosEBAY Willow-herb {Epilobium angustifolium). — This 
splendid flower, rose-coloured, white-pistilled and red- 
leaved, spreads in sheets in Cranbury Copse and on rail- 
way cuttings, at Cuckoo Bushes, and in Ampfield Wood. 

Codlins-and-Cream (£. hirsutum). — Adorning wet 
places. 

Small Willow-herb — 

(E. parviflorum)\ ^ ,, i i i 

; r. . X I Troublesome though pretty weeds 

IE. Utrazonum) > . , , ^ v J 

; r. \ I »n the warden. 

\E. roseum) J ^ 

{E, montanum), — Found at Ampfield. 

Enchanter's Nightshade {Ciraea lutetiana). — A 

graceful, delicate-looking plant of universal occurrence. 

Water Star wort [Callitriche verna), — Ponds. 

Mar EST AIL {Hippuris vulgaris), — Waves 'with the 

current of the stream in the Itchen. 

White Bryony {Bryonia dioica). — Vine-like leaves 
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wreathe round in the hedges, and the pale, whitish 
flowers give pkce to graceful clusters of red berries. 
Gooseberry {Ribes Grossularia), — Lane towards Bram- 
bridge. 

Saxifragea 

Orpine {Sedum TeUphium). — Also called Midsummer 
^^y ; grows in Otterbourne Park, and a large bunch 
on the Romsey Road. An old woman described 
having tried the augury, having laid the plants in 
pairs on Midsummer Eve, naming them after pairs of 
sweethearts. Those that twisted away from each 
other showed inconstancy ! 

Stonecrop (5. anglicum), — Otterbourne Hill. 

(5. acre), — Hursley. 

HousELEEK {Sempervivum tectorum). — Also called Sin- 
green, or some word so sounding. It is not permitted 

to blow upon the roof on which it grows, for fear of 

ill-luck, which is strange, as it has been Jupiter's 

beard, Thor's beard, and St. George's beard, and in 

Germany is thought to preserve from thunder. 

Saxifrage {Saxifraga tridactylttes), — Hursley. 

Golden S. {Chrysosplenium oppositifolium). — Wet places 
in Lincoln's Copse. 

Marsh Pennywort {HydrocotyU vulgaris). — Bogs at 
Cuckoo Bushes. 

Wood Sanicle {Sanicula vulgaris). — In all the copses. 

Umbellifera 

GouTWEED {/Egopodium Podagra). — Handsome leaves, 
but a troublesome weed. 
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Pignut {Bunium flexuosum). — The delicate, lacc-like, 

umbellate flowers in all the woods. 
Water Dropwort {(Enanthe fistulosa). — Banks of 

Itchen. 
Water Hemlock [(E, crocata), — Itchen banks. 
Wild Carrot {Daucus Carota). 
Burnet Saxifrage {Pimpinella Saxifraga). — Hurslcy. 
Cow Parsley [Charophyllum syhestre). — Boys may be 

seen bearing home bundles for their rabbits. 
Shepherd's Needle {Scandix Pecten f^eneis), — In corn- 
fields. 
Hedge Parsley ( Torilis inftsta). — Hursley. 
Hemlock {Conium maculatum). 
Ivy [Hedera Helix). — Everywhere. 
Dogwood [Cornus sanguined). — The red and purple of 

the fading leaves mixed with the yellow of the 

maples make every hedge a study. 
Mistletoe {Fiscum album). — Grows on hawthorns in 

Hursley Park, and on apple-trees at Otterbourne. 
MoscATEL [Adoxa Moschatellina). — This dainty little 

green-headed plant is one of the harbingers of spring. 
Elder [Sambucus nigra). — In most hedges, though its 

honours are gone as the staple of elder-wine, and still 

better of elder-flower water, which village sages used 

to brew, and which was really an excellent remedy 

for weak tyes. 
GuELDER-RosE {Fiburnum Opulus). — Equally handsome 

whether white-garlanded cymes of blossoms or scarlet 

berries, waxen when partly ripe. 
Wayfaring -Tree {K Lantana). — Not quite so 

common, but handsome, with white flowers and 

woolly leaves. 
Honeysuckle {Lonicera Periclymenum). — To be seen in 
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full glory waving on the top of a holly-tree, and 
when the stem has become amalgamated with a 
bough, circling it like the staff of Esculapius, it is 
precious to boys. 
(£. Caprifolium). — Noted as once found, but not lately. 

Madder Tribe 

Madder {Rubia peregrina). — Tiny flowers — Otterbourne 
Hill. 

Crosswort or Mugwort {Galium Cruciatum). — Road- 
side, AUbrook. 

Yellow Lady's Bedstraw (G. verum). — Everywhere. 

Marsh B. (G. palustre), — Cuckoo Bushes. 
(G. uliginosum). — Gravel-pit, Otterbourne. 

White Bedstraw (G. erectum). — Winchester Road. 

Cleavers or Cliders (G. Aparine), — Everywhere. 

Rough (G. Mollugo). — Cornfields. 

Woodruff [Asperula odorata), — Sparrow Grove. 
{A, cynanchica). — Chalk downs. 

Field Madder [Sherardia arvensis). — Otterbourne 

Hill. 

Valerian (Valeriana dioica) ) , 1 1 

T xr/rr/r-i-x }• Itchen meadows. 

Lesser V. (A\ offictnalts) ) 

Lamb's Lettuce {Falerianella olitorium). — Downs and 

stubble-fields. 
Teasel {Dipsacus syhestris). — Grand ornament to the 

hedges. On a fallow field it came up in quantities, 

as if sown. 
DevilVbit Scabious {Scabiosa succisa). — Makes grey 

clouds all over Cranbury Park. 
Common S. {S. arvensis). — Everjrwhere. 
Lesser S. {S. Columbaria). — ^Malabar wayside. 
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Hare Bell {Campanula rotundifolia). — Otterbourne Hill. 
Nettle-leaved Bellflower (C. Trachelium), — Road- 
sides. 
Clustered B. (C glonurata). — Pitt Down. 

CoMPOSIT-« 

Thistles {Carduus nutans), 

(C tenuifoUa). 
MiLic Thistle [Silybum marianum). — Once in Boyatt 
Lane. 

{S crispus), 

{Cnicus lanceolatus). 

(C palustris). 

(C arvensis), 
Stemless T. (C acaulis). — Little purple stars on the 

downs. 
Carline {Carlina vulgaris). 
Burdock {Arctium Lappa). — Everywhere. 

{A, tomentosa). 
Saw-wort {Serratula tinctoria). — Copses round King's 

Lane. 
Knapweed {Centaurea nigra), — Everywhere. 

{C. Cyanea). — In fields about Hursley occasionally. 

{C. Scabiosa). — Hursley. 
Corn Marigold {Chrysanthemum segetum). — Sometimes 

plentiful, but dependent on crops. 
Ox-eye Daisy {C. Leucanthemum). — Everywhere. 
Camomile {Pyrethrum inodorum). — Everywhere. 
Tansy ( Tanacetum vulgaris). — King's Lane. 
Common Chamomile {Anthemis nobilis). 

{A. arvensis). 

{A. Cotula). 
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Yarrow {Achillea Aftllefolium). 

Sneezewort [A. Ptarmica). — Southampton Road sides. 

Wormwood [Artemisia vulgaris). — Kiln Lane turns to 

Moat House. 
Cudweed [Gnaphalium minimum). 
(G. germanium). 
{G. syhaticum). 
Groundsel {Senecio vulgaris). 

{S, syhaticus). 
Ragwort (5. Jacobaa). — Often covered with black and 

yellow caterpillars. 
{S. viscosus). — Marked as found at Hursley. 
{S. aquaticus). 
Fleabane [Inula Conyza). — Southampton Road. 

(/. Pulicaria). 
Daisy [Bellis perennis). 
Blue Fleabane [Erigeron acris). 
GoLDENROD [Solidago Firga-aurea). — Wood-paths and 

road-sides. 
Coltsfoot ( Tussilago Farfara). — In all chalky fields. 
Butterbur [Petasites vulgaris). — Banks of Itchen. 
Bur -Marigold [Bidens cernua). — It used to be in a 

marsh on the Romsey Road, but has not been seen 

lately. 
Hemp Agrimony [Eupatorium cannabinum). — In all 

hedges near moisture. 
Chicory [Cichorium Intybus). — Now and then showing 

its pretty blue flower on the roadside. 
Nipplewort [Lapsana communis). — Too frequent weed. 
Dandelion [Leontodon Taraxacum). — How can its praise 

for glorious brilliant flowers and stems fit for chains 

be passed by, or for the "clocks" that furnish 

auguries ! 



. * 
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{L. autumnalis). — Is this a separate species, or the 
dandelion blowing in autumn ? 
Go-TO-BED AT NooN {TragopogoH pratcnsis). — Beautiful 
when open early in the day, beautiful when the long 
calyx is dosed, and most beautiful with its handsome 
winged pappus — King's Lane, Otterboume Church- 
yard. 
Wild Lettuce {Lactuca muralis), — On heaps of flints. 
Mouse AR ( Thrincia hirta). — Sulphur - coloured, small, 
and held to be an excellent remedy for whooping- 
cough. 
Ox-TONGUE {Helminthia echioides). — The rough leaf is 

well named. 
Hawicbit {Hieracium autumnaU). 

{Apargia hispida). — In cornfields. 
Sheep's-bit {Jasione montana). — Cranbury Common. 
Sow THISTLE {Sonchus aruensis). 
(5. palustris). 

Whortleberry ( Vaccinium Myrtillus). — Ampfield 
Wood. 

Cross-leaved Heath [Erica Tetralix)\ Otterbourne 

Bell Heather (£. cinerea) I Hill, the glory 

Ling [Calluna vulgaris) J of early autumn. 

Bird's Nest {Monotropa Hypopitys). — South Lynch 

Wood. 
Ash ( Fraxinus excelsior). 
Privet [Ligustrum vulgare). — Lane leading to the 

Itchen. 

Gentian Tribe 



The Periwinkle {Finca minor). — Curiously irregular in 
blossoming. One spring the ground is covered with 
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blue stars, another only with evergreen trails. Its 

only habitat here is Lincoln's Copse. 
Yellowwort [Chlora perfoliata). — Ampfield Wood. 
Centaury {Erythraa Centaur ea). — Cranbury. 
Gentian {Gentiana Pneunomanthe). — Baddesley bog, 

Cranbury. 
(G. Amarelld). — Pitt Down. 
Bogbean {Menyanthes trifolium). — This lovely flower 

abides in the wet banks of the Itchen. 
Bindweed {Convolvulus septum). — Pure and white. 

(C minor). — In shades of pink. Called lilies by the 

country-folk. 
Dodder {Cuscuta Epithymum). — Red threads forming a 

beaded network over the furze. 
(C TrifoUi). — Coarser fibres, smaller balls of blossom, in 

some years strangling the clover. 
Woody Nightshade {Solanum Dulcamara). — Purple 

flowers, red berries, beautiful everywhere. 
{S. nigrum). — White - flowered, black - berried. At 

Cranbury, and occasionally elsewhere. 
Deadly Nightshade {yftropa belladonna). — Used to be 

near the front door at Hursley Park. 
Henbane [Hyoscyamus niger). — Formerly on the top of 

Compton Hill, and at the angle of the lane leading 

to Bunstead. 

Borage Tribe 



Mullein {Verbascum nigrum) "i The handsome spikes 
{V. Thapsus) ) everywhere. 

{F. Blattaria). — Formerly in hedge of cottage 
at Silkstede. 
Gromwell {Lithospermum officinale). — Beside Winchester 
Road on way to Twyford. 
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Forget-me-not [Myosotis palustris). — Itchen meadows. 

Mouse-ear, Scorpion Grass {M. versicolor), — Stubble- 
fields. 
{M. syhatica). — Ampfield. 
{M, arvensis). — Everywhere. 

Comfrey {Symphytum officinale). — Itchen banks. 

Hound's Tongue {Cynoglossum officinale). — ^Merdon Hill, 
but it has disappeared from Otterboume. 

Primrose {Primula vulgaris). — Has any one observed the 
tiny blossoms of seedlings of the first year ? Now 
and then there are stalked heads like oxlips, white or 
red varieties. 

Cowslip {P. veris). — Covering some few fields, and de- 
lightful for cowslip balls. Sweetest of scents. 

Yellow Loosestrife {Lysimachia vulgaris). — A beau- 
tiful shrub by the water-side. 

Moneywort [L. Nummularia). — The Creeping-Jenny 
of rock-work, etc. 

Yellow Pimpernel {L. nemorum). — Covering the 
ground in woods with its delicate pentagon stars. 

Pimpernel {Anagallis arvensis). — A beautiful blue variety 
once came up in the kitchen-garden at Otterbourne 
House, and prevailed for several years. 
[A, tenella). — In the bogs towards Cuckoo Bushes. 

•* Labiate 

Water Figwort — 

[Scrophularia Balbisii) ) Both common and not beau- 
[S. nodosa) J tiful. 
Foxglove [Digitalis purpurea). — All over the gravelly 
and peaty woods in splendid congregations of spires — 
called by the children poppies. 



; X 
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Lesser Snapdragon {Antirrhinum Orontium), — Occa- 
sionally in gardens. 

Wild Sage {Sahia Verbenaca). — Ampfield. 

Self-heal (Prunella vulgaris), — Called Lady's Slipper. 

Skullcap {Scutellaria galericulata), — Itchen bank. 
{S. minor), — Cranbury hedge on Romsey Road. 

Black Horehound {Bellota faetida), — Hursley hedges. 

Bastard Balm {Melittis Melissophyllum), — Ampfield 
Wood. 

Betony {Stachys Betonica). 
{S, palustris). 
{S, sylvatica), 
{S. arvensis). 

Red Archangel {Galeopsis Tetrahit), — Near Chandler's 
Ford. 

Motherwort {Leonurus Cardiaca), — Alas, a dried speci- 
men only remains of this handsome flower, which 
was sacrificed to a pig-stye on Otterbourne Hill. 

Weasel Snout or Yellow Nettle {Galeobdolon 
luteum). 

White Archangel, or Blind Nettle {Lamium album). 
— sometimes with a purple flower. 
{L, purpureum), — Everywhere. 

Bugle {Ajuga reptans). — All over the woods. 

Germander, Wood-Sage {Teucrium Scorodonia), — Cran- 
bury Wood. 

BuGLOSS {Lycopsis arvensis), — Sand-pit, Boyatt Lane. 

Viper's Bugloss {Echium vulgare), — Chalk-pits. 

Great Yellow Toadflax {Linaria vulgaris). — In 
most hedges. 

Ivy-leaved T. {L, Cymbalaria), — Old wall of Merdon 
Castle. 

Fluellen {L, Elatine), — In stubble-fields. 

Q 



i 
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': {L. spuria). — In the same locality. 

Creeping T. (Z. repens), — Chandler's Ford, and hedge 
i of Romsey Road by Pot Kiln. 

Lesser T. {L. minor). — Hursley. 
Speedwell {Veronica hederifolia). — Hursley, Ampfield. 
{F. polita). 
{K Buxbaumii). — In fellow fields all the winter and 

spring. 
{F. arvensis). 
{F. serpyllifolia). 
(F. officinalis). — Cranbury. 
Bird's Eye {F. Chamadrys). — Exquisite blue along the 
hedges on the chalk and clay. 
{F. montana). — Ampfield. 
{F. scutellata). 
Brooklime [F. Beccabunga). — Esteemed a sovereign 
remedy for an old woman's bad leg. 
[F. ytnagallis). — Less common, but both frequent the 
river and the marshes. 
Eyebright {Euphrasia officinalis). — Downs and heaths. 
! Red Eyebright {Bartsia Odontites). — woods. 

Red Rattle {Pedicularis palustris). — Itchen meadows. 

{P. syhatica). — Otterbourne Hill. 
Yellow Rattle {Rhinanthus Crista-gallt). — Itchen 

meadows. 
Yellow Cow-wheat {Melampyrum pratense). — Otter- 
bourne Park. 
TooTHWORT {Lathraa squamaria). — South Lynch Wood. 
Broomrape {Orobanche repens). — Mallibar roadway. 
(O. elatior). — Sparrow Grove. 

(O. minor). — Clover-fields, Otterbourne. Wonderful 
brown parasites, all three. 
Vervein {Ferbena officinalis). — Road-sides. 
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GiPSYWORT {Lycopus europam). — Dell Copse and all bogs. 
Horse Mint {Mentha sylvestris). 
(M. hirsuta). 
{M, sativa), 
(Af. arvensis). 
Thyme {Thymus Serpyllum). — On many a bank does the 

wild thyme grow, with its perfume delicious. 
Marjoram {Origanum vulgare), — Banks of Winchester 

Road. 
Monkey Flower {Mimulus Luteus) — Bank of Itchen 
Canal, where it has spread considerably, though prob- 
ably a stray. 
Basil Thyme {Calamintha vulgaris). — Stubble-fields 
show this lovely little blue flower with a white 
crescent on the lip. 
{C, menthifolia), — Merdon Castle. 
Basil (C Clinopodium), — Itchen. 

Cat Mint {Nepeta Cataria). — Hedge towards Stoneham. 
Ground Ivy {N, Glechoma). — Everywhere in woods. 

Plantain Tribe 

Knockheads {Plantago major). 
Lesser Plantain {P. media). 

{P. lanceolata). 
Stagshorn {P. Coronopus) — Otter bourne HilL 
Good King Henry {Chenopodium Bonus-Henricus). 
GoosEFOOT {C. album). 

{C. urbicum). 
Dock {Rumex sanguineus). 

{R. obtusifolius). 

{R. pratensis). 
Water Dock {R. Hydrolapathum). — Fit table-cloth for 
the butterfly's table. 



) 
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Sorrel {R. Jcetosa), 

Lesser Sorrel (R. Acetoiella\ — Elegant and slender, 

making red clouds all over Cranbury. 
Buckwheat {Polygonum fagopy rum), — For several seasons 

in a meadow by Brooklyn. Now vanished. 
Knotgrass {P. Convohulus). 
Black Bindweed {P. aviculare). 
Water Pepper {P. Hydropiper), 
Persicaria {P. Persicaria). 

{P. dumetorum). — Ampfield. 
Bastard Toadflax [Thesium Hnophyllum). — Crab 

Wood. 
Sun Spurge [Euphorbia Helioscopia). — Corn-fields, 
f Wood S. (E. amygdaloides). — Cranbury and Otterbourne 

Park. 
Small S. (£. Peplus). 

{E, exigua). 
Dog's Mercury [Mercurialis perennis), — First to clothe 

the banks with fresh vernal green. 
Nettle {Urtica dioica). 
Small Nettle {U. nana). 
Hop [Humulus Lupulus). — If not native, it has taken well 

to the hedges, and clothes them with graceful wreaths. 
Elm {Ulmus campestris) — Largest of spreading trees. 
Oak {^uercus Robur). — Acorns differ on many trees. 

Five varieties of Cynips produce different oak-apples. 

Oak is still worn on the 29th of May, and it is called 

Shik-shak Day. Why ? 
Beech (Fagus syhatica), — Beautiful at Ampfield and 

South Lynch, and permitting only a select few plants 

to grow under its shade. 
Hazel {Corylus Avellana), 
Alder {Ainus glutinosa). 
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Birch (Betula alba). — Silver -leaved and white- barked, 

making fairy groves. 
Aspen {Populus tremula). — Aps, the people call it. The 

catkins are like caterpillars. 
Willow or Withy {Salix Caprea). — Our yellow 

goslings in spring, as they shoot from their silver 

rabbit-tail catkins, and our palms on Palm Sunday, 

though it is unlucky to bring one home earlier. 
{S. triandra), — Near the old church, Otterbourne. 
(5. rubra). 
RouND-LEAVED W. (5. aurita). 
Sallow W. (5. cinerea). 
White W. (5. alba). 

{S. fragilis). 
Dwarf W. [S. repem). — Bogs towards Baddesley. 
Osier W. [S. viminalis). — Ampfield. 
Juniper {^uniperm communis). — Above Standon on Down. 
Yew {Taxus baccata). — Scattered in hedges, or singly all 

over the chalk district. 
Reedmace {Typha latifolia). — Itchen. Noble plant, 

commonly, but incorrectly, called buh^ush. 
BuR-REED {Sparganium ramosum). — With fertile flowers 

like prickly balls. 
Lords-and-Ladies or Cuckoo-Pint {Arum maculatum). 

— Showing their heads under every hedge. The 

lords have a red column, the ladies a white. 
Duckweed {Lemna trisulca). 
Great Water Plantain {Jlisma Plantago). — Stately 

ornament of bogs. 

The Lily Tribe 
Garlic [Allium ursinum). — On road to Baddesley. 
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Crow G. {A. vtneale). — Chalk ridges, if not destroyed by 

waterworks. 
Flag {Iris pseudacorus). — Itchen banks. 
Stinking F. (/. fcetidissima). — Not common, but in 

two copses, one at Cranbury and the other on the 

north of King's Lane. 
Daffodil {Narcissus Pseudonarcissus), — Dell Copse, 

which it covers with the glory of the "dancing 

daffodil " ; also plantation near Romsey Road. 
Black Bryony {Tamus communis). — Wreaths of shiny 

leaves. 
Solomon's Seal {Polygonatum multijlorum). — Cranbury 

Wood. 
Butcher's Broom {Ruscus acuUatus). — Otterbourne Hill. 
Bluebell {Hyacinthus nonscriptus), — Masses in the woods. 
WooDRUSH {Luzula syhatica). — Graceful brown blossoms. 
Pyramidal Orchis {Orchis pyramidalis). — Chalk- pit 

by Sparrow Grove. 
Fool's O. (O. Morio). — Cranbury. 
Purple O. (O. mascula). — Local name. Dead Man's 

Fingers. 
RoMSEY O. (O. incarnata), — Itchen meadows. 
Broad-leaved O. (O. latifolia). — Itchen meadows. 
Spotted O. (O maculata). 

Dwarf O. (O. ustulata), — Downs by South Lynch. 
Sweet O. {Gymnadenia conopsea), — Itchen meadows. 
Butterfly O. {Habenaria hifolid). — Sparrow Grove. 
Bee O. {Ophrys apifera), — Railway banks and South 

Lynch. 
Fly O. (O. muscifera). — South Lynch Down. 
Lady's Tresses {Spiranthes autumnalis). — Cranbury 

lawn, but fitful in appearing. 
Twayblade {Listera ovata). — In hedges and woods. 
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Bird's- NEST Orchis {L. Nidus-avis). — Only under 

beeches. 
Helleborine {Epipactis latifoHa). — Here and there in 
hedges. 
{E. grandijlord). — Under beeches. 
(£. palustris), — Chalk-pit. 



Reeds 

BoGRUSH (Zr. campestris). — Little rush. 

(Zr. pilosa), — Ampiield Wood. 
Rush {Juncus conglomeratus). — The days of rush-lights 
are gone by, but rush-baskets for flowers and helmets 
are made by the children, and the white pith, when 
pressed, is made up into devices. 
(7- fffusus) 
(jf. glaucus) 
{jf. acuti/lorus) 
{J, squamosus) 
Beakrush {Rhynchospora fusca). 
Single Bulrush (Scirpus lacustris). 

{S. sylvatica). — Marsh near Baddcsley Road. 
(5. setaceus). 
Cotton Grass {Eriophorum angustifolium). — The soft 
cottony or silky heads are beautiful on the Itchen 
roads. 
Sedges {Car ex pulicaris), 
(C acuta), — Copses. 
(C paniculata). — Itchen Canal. 
(C riparia). — Dell Copse. 
Star Sedge (C stellulata). — Copses. 
(C verna). 



'AH in Itchen meadows. 
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(C acuta). — A lovely bbck and yellow fringe to the 

Itchen Canal. 
(C. palUscens), — Damp places. 
(C paludosa). — Banks of Itchen Canal. 
(C. syhatica), — Cranbury. 
(C remota), — Boyatt Lane. 



Grasses 

Sweet Meadow Grass {Anthoxanthum odoratum). 
Canary G. {Phalaris canariensis). — A stray. 
Foxtail G. [Alopecurus pratensis). 

[A, agrestis). 

(y/. geniculatus). 
Cat's-tail G. {Phleum pratense). 
Dog's G. {Agrostis canina). 

{A. alba), 

{A. vulgaris). 
Reed {Arundo Phragmites), — Waving brown tassels, 
beautiful for adornments — Itchen banks, and hedge 
of allotments on Otterbourne Hill. 
Millet Grass {Aft Hum effusum). 
Hair G. {Aira Jlexuosa), 

{A. caspitosa), — Tufts on the hill, Otterbourne. 
Wild Oats [Avena fatua), — Grown far more common 
than formerly. 

[A, strigosa), 

{A, pratensis), 

{A, ^avescens). 
Soft Grass {Holcus mollis), 
Melick {Melica carulea), — Cranbury. 

(Af. unijlora), — Dell Copse. 
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Whorl Grass {Catabrosa aquatica), — The moat. Otter- 
bourne. 

{Glyceria nutans). — The moat. 
Meadow G. {Poa rigida), 

{P. annua). 

{P. nemoralis). 

[P. pratensis), 

{P. trivialis). 
Quaker's G. {Briza media). 

{B. minor). 
Dog's-tail G. {Cynosurus cri status). 
Cock's-foot G. {Dactylis glomerata). 
Fescue [Festuca ovina). 

{F. pratensis). 

{F. lolacea). 
Brome Grass {Bromus giganteus). — Cranbury. 

{B. asper). 

\B. sterilis). 

{B. racemosus). 

{B. mollis). 

{B. arvensis). 
Couch G. (Triticum caninum). 

{T. repens). 
Rye G. or Mouse Barley {Lolium perenne). — Also 
Darnel. 

Ferns, etc. 

Bracken {Pteris aquilina). — All over Cranbury. 

Hard Fekn {Blechnum boreale). — Mallibar Road between 

Albrook and Highbridge. 
Wall-rue {Jsplenium Ruta^muraria). 
Black Maidenhair {A. Trichomanes). — Used to be on 

tombstones in old churchyard. Otter bourne. 



